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To  the  Governor  and  Board  of  Trustees,  n/y   /  j  ''«? 

University  of  Arkansas.  .  P  >  '*3j 

Gentlemen:  //  > 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  for  the  year  1915-16,  together  with  a 
statement  of  appropriations  requested  by  the  .various  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  University  for  the  biennial  period  beginning 
July  1,  1917. 


The  Teaching  Force  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Student 

Body 

In  the  year  1915-16,  the  number  of  professors  and  other 
teachers  in  the  departments  at  Fayetteville  was  as  follows : 

Professors  22 

Associate  and  Assistant  Professors 13 

Instructors 27 

Assistants 2 

Total 64 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  however,  almost  all  the  teach- 
ers are  also  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  devoting  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
their  time  to  the  work  of  the  Station.  The  time  that  these 
men  devote  to  that  work  is  equal  to  the  entire  time  of  eight  men. 
Deducting  8  from  64  leaves  56  as  the  actual  number  of  full 
time  instructors  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  University  in  1915-16. 

With  a  student  enrollment  in  the  regular  session  of  814, 
this  is  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  approximately  15  students. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  government,  giving  statistics  of  state  supported  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
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June   30,    1915,    shows   that   the   number   of    students   to    each 
teacher  in  a  number  of  state  universities  was  as  follows : 

Alabama  10  Missouri  14 

Colorado  6  North  Carolina 11 

Illinois 7  Oklahoma' 9 

Indiana  9  Texas 13 

Iowa  11  Virginia 12 

Kansas   12  Wisconsin    11 

Louisiana  10  — 

Michigan    14  Average 11 

Mississippi  14 

Thus  the  University  of  Arkansas  had  a  student  enrollment 
per  teacher  larger  than  any  one  of  these  fifteen  state  universi- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  33  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  entire  fifteen. 

The  experience  of  all  colleges  and  universities  has  shown 
that  the  best  work  cannot  be  done  where  the  average  number 
of  students  per  teacher  is  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  In  some  first  class  institutions  on  private  founda- 
tions the  number  of  students  allowed  to  enter  is  limited  to  a 
certain  average  number  per  teacher.  Others  who  apply  in  ex- 
cess of- this  number  are  refused  admittance. 

At  present  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  some  of  the  work 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  is  being  taught  in  sec- 
tions containing  three  times  as  many  students  as  should  be  al- 
lowed in  any  section.  The  younger  students  need  the  daily  con- 
tact with  the  instructor,  but  in  a  class  that  recites  for  one  hour 
at  a  time  and  contains  40  or  50  students,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  come  in  contact  with  each  student. 

Cosmopolitan  Character  of  the  Teaching  Force 

Just  as  the  ideal  university  is  a  place  where  any  man  may 
receive  instruction  in  any  subject,  so  it  is  desirable  that  the 
membership  of  a  university   faculty  should  be   recruited   from 
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many  different  institutions.     Every  college  or  university  has,  in 

a  measure,  distinct  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  grad- 
uate of  a  college  or  university  carries  with  him  wherever  he 
may  go  inspiration  and  ideals  received  from  his  alma  mater. 
The  presence  in  a  faculty  of  many  men  coming  from  many  dif- 
ferent institutions  enables  them  to  compare  and  contrast  and 
discriminate.  An  institution  which  has  such  a  faculty  is  likely 
to  be  one  that  keeps  abreast  of  educational  movements  and  is 
alive  to  the  changes  in  education  demanded  by  the  changes  in 
the  life  of  a  nation. 

Considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas is  very  fortunate.  Among  its  officers  and  teachers,  it  has 
representatives  of  59  colleges  and  universities,  including  several 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  almost  every  large  university  in 
the  United  States.  In  many  cases,  it  happens,  of  course,  that 
a  member  of  the  faculty  is  a  graduate  of  two  or  more  institu- 
tions. The  colleges  and  universities  represented  in  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  are  situated  all  the  way  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Student  Attendance 

During  the  year  1915-16,  the  total  registration  of  students 
in  the  University  of  Arkansas  was  as  follows : 

Departments  at  Fayetteville,  regular  session....  814 

Summer  Session,  1916.... 161 

Correspondence   Study  students 97 

Farmers'  Short  Course 43 

Medical  School  at  Little  Rock 91 

Branch  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff 286 

Total 1492 

In  addition  there  were  thousands  of  others  who  carried  on 
courses  of  study  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment through  the  newspapers. 
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The  814  students  in  the  regular  session  of  1915-16  at  Fay- 
etteville  were  distributed  as  follows: 

College  of  Agriculture  145 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 298 

College  of  Engineering    150 

School  of  Education 289 

Total 882 

Deducting  68  duplicates  leaves  a  net  total  of  814. 

Of  the  75  counties  in  the  state  70  were  represented  by  stu- 
dents in  the  University  at  Fayetteville.  There  were  also  stu- 
dents from  11  states  outside  of  Arkansas,  and  from  one  foreign 
country. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Students 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  1915-16  from  each  county  in  the 
state  and  also  those  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 

Table  No.  2  gives  some  data  concerning  a  number  of  south- 
ern universities  showing  the  number  of  counties  in  each  state 
having  no  students,  one  student,  two  students,  three  students, 
etc.,  in  attendance  at  its  state  university. 

Table  i 

Geographical  Distribution  of  University  of  Arkansas 
Students  for  the  Session  of  1915-16 

The  table  includes  only  those  students  who  were  in  attend- 
ance on  the  regular  nine  months'  courses  at  Fayetteville.  It 
does  not  include  summer  school  students,  correspondence  or  ex- 
tension students,  or  students  attending  short  courses  of  a  few 
days'  or  weeks'  duration. 
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Counties    in   Arkansas 


Arkansas    3 

Ashley    8 

Baxter    0 

Benton    30 

Boone  9 

Bradley    2 

Calhoun    0 

Carroll    8 

Chicot  4 

Clark  5 

Clay    6 

Cleburne  6 

Cleveland  2 

Columbia    11 

Conway    9 

Craighead    7 

Crawford  12 

Crittenden    0 

Cross    1 

Dallas   3 

Desha   3 

Drew  3 

Faulkner    4 

Franklin  12 

Fulton  1 

Garland    7 

Grant    1 

Greene    5 

Hempstead  6 

Hot    Spring 5 

Howard    11 

Independence    4 

Izard  2 

Jackson  4 

Jefferson    15 


Johnson    0 

Lafayette   9 

Lawrence  4 

Lee   9 

Lincoln  11 

Little  River 9 

Logan  11 

Lonoke  13 

Madison  1 

Marion   0 

Miller  6 

Alississippi  4 

Alonroe  4 

Montgomery    3 

Nevada  11 

Newton 4 

Ouachita    8 

Perry    7 

Phillips  10 

Pike    1 

Poinsett    2 

Polk 10 

Pope   11 

Prairie    2 

Pulaski  38 

Randolph   3 

St.    Francis 4 

Saline   7 

Scott  15 

Searcy    1 

Sebastian    38 

Sevier  7 

Sharp    4 

Stone    1 

Union   8 
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Van  Buren 1     Yell  

Washington     269 

White  9  Total. 

Woodruff  4 


14 


.785 


Other  States 


Oklahoma    11 

Tennessee    2 

Mississippi  1 

Texas 3 

Louisiana  2 

Nebraska   2 

Colorado    2 

Missouri  2 

Utah  '.  1 


New  York. 
Indiana  


Foreign  Countries 
Japan    1 


Total 29 


Grand    Total....814 


Table  2 
Attendance  by  Counties  in  Southern  State  Universities 

Note: — The  top  row  of  figures  indicates  the  number  of  students. 
The  row  of  figures  after  the  name  of  the  state  indicates  number  of 
counties.  Thus,  in  Mississippi  there  are  five  counties  having  no  stu- 
dent in  the  state  university;  8  counties  with  one  student  each;  4  coun- 
ties with  two  students  each,  etc. 


Mississippi 
Virginia    .... 
Louisiana  ... 
N.   Carolina 
Alabama  .... 
Tennessee 
Average 
Arkansas    .. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-40 

41-100 

1 

5 

8 

4 

10 

7 

12 

23 

10 

1 

20 

22 

11 

11 

8 

7 

9 

7 

1 

3 

1 

5 

7 

4 

5 

5 

13 

17 

6 

0 

6 

3 

7 

15 

9 

4 

22 

23 

8 

3 

0 

5 

5 

2 

6 

2 

27 

15 

3 

0 

17 

17 

7 

14 

9 

5 

16 

9 

1 

1 

8 

10 

7 

9 

7 

6 

18 

14 

3 

-1 

5 

8 

5 

6 

11 

3 

21 

12 

3 

0 

More 
than 
100 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 


From  these  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  state  univer- 
sities draw  the  majority  of  their  students  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  counties.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi 
there  are  46  counties  each  having  5  students  or  less  in  the  state 
university;  in  Louisiana,  there  are  27;  in  North  Carolina,  there 
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are  44 ;  in  Alabama,  20 ;  in  Tennessee,  69.  Even  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  is  admirably  situated  almost  in  the  center 
of  its  state  and  with  excellent  railroad  connections,  has  no  stu- 
dents from  20  counties  in  Virginia,  and  one  student  from  each 
of  22  others.  There  are  79  counties  in  Virginia,  no  one  of  which 
has  more  than  5  students  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
there  are  only  20  counties  that  have  more  than  5  students.  The 
large  state  universities  of  the  north  and  middle  west  show  simi- 
lar conditions. 

The  table  also  shows  that  269  students,  or  33  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Arkansas,  were 
attributed  to  Washington  County,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
many  of  these  students  are  either  persons  who  have  themselves 
moved  to  Fayetteville  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  University 
or  they  are  the  children  of  families  who  have  moved  there  for 
that  purpose.  An  inquiry  made  of  the  students  this  year  shows 
that  57  per  cent  of  those  who  are  registered  from  Fayetteville 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes  and  should  not 
properly  be  credited  to  Washington  County.  Furthermore,  an 
examination  of  other  institutions  shows  that  almost  invariably 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  come  from  the 
town  and  county  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  Figures  for 
a  few  typical  cases  are  given: 

University  of  Missouri   21  per  cent 

University  of  Wisconsin  36  per  cent 

University  of  Minnesota  46  per  cent 

University  of  Kansas    31  per  cent 

University  of  Washington 66  per  cent 

University  of  Oklahoma  .....30  per  cent 

University  of  Louisiana    22  per  cent 

University  of  Tennessee  35  per  cent 

The  report  of  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  years 
1902  to  1914,  gives  a  list  of  18  typical  colleges  and  universities 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  including  such 
institutions  as  Harvard  University,  Bowdoin,  Rochester,  Swarth- 
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more  College,  Trinity  College,  Vanderbilt  University,  Hen- 
drix  College,  Baker  University,  Beloit  College,  Colorado 
College,  and  others,  all  of  which  enroll  from  35  to  87  per  cent 
of  their  students  from  within  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the 
place  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  The  average  of  all 
these  institutions  is  54  per  cent  of  the  students  from  within  a 
distance  of  50  miles. 

The  table  giving  the  attendance  by  counties  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  shows  that  18  counties  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  the  state  sent  132  students  to  the  University, 
while  18  counties  in  the  northwestern  corner,  not  including 
Washington,  sent  153.  In  the  northwestern  counties  were  in- 
cluded Sebastian  and  Benton,  each  of  which  has  several  good 
high  schools  and  annually  sends  a  large  delegation  of  students 
to  the  University. 

An  examination  into  the  conditions  of  student  attendance  at 
the  state  universities  and  colleges  in  Arkansas  and  in  other  states 
shows  that  wherever  a  county  has  a  number  of  good  high  schools, 
it  almost  invariably,  no  matter  what  its  location,  sends  a  large 
number  to  the  state  university,  unless  it  happens  to  be  itself  the 
site  of  some  other  institution  for  higher  education;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  those  counties  with  few  high  schools  or  none  do  not 
send  many  students  to  college  anywhere. 

Students  Leaving  the  State 

The  statement  is  sometimes  heard  that  a  great  many  students 
leave  Arkansas  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities  outside  the 
state.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  students 
who  annually  leave  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  taking  profes- 
sional courses  or  for  the  purpose  of  studying  such  things  as  archi- 
tecture, commerce,  journalism,  and  other  subjects  that  are  not 
taught  in  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  determining,  however, 
how  many  students  from  Arkansas  leave  the  state  to  study  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette- 
ville,  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  catalog  of  28  insti- 
tutions, including  all  those  which  Arkansas  students  would  be 
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most  likely  to  attend.  Included  in  the  list  were  such  as  Vander- 
bilt  University,  the  state  universities  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Virginia,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Washington  and  Lee,  Yale.  Harvard,  Cornell. 
University  of  the  South,  and  others.  In  the  college  year  1915- 
16,  there  were  only  128  Arkansas  students  in  these  28  institu- 
tions studying  any  of  those  subjects  which  are  embraced  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  at  Fayetteville. 

Attendance  Kept  Down  by  Lack  of  High  Schools 

When  the  number  of  Arkansas  students  doing  real  college 
work  in  all  the  Arkansas  colleges  and  the  State  University,  as 
well  as  in  the  colleges  and  universities  outside  the  state,  is  summed 
up,  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be  for  a  state  having  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  too  few  high  schools 
in  the  state  which  can  prepare  for  college.  A  community  which 
lacks  the  stimulus  of  a  first  class  high  school  will  send  very  few 
students  away  to  college  anywhere.  There  are  at  present  18 
counties  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  which  have  not  a  single  high 
school  that  offers  preparation  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  a 
standard  college  or  university.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other  counties  which  have  not  more  than  one  such  high  school. 
A  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  are  at  present  not 
living  within  the  reach  of  a  high  school  that  can  prepare  for 
college. 

The  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  at  the  last  elec- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  for  school  districts  to  increase  the 
tax  levy  for  local  school  purposes  by  5  mills  will  go  far  towards 
remedying  the  difficulty.  As  a  result  of  this  amendment,  many 
small  towns  and  even  rural  communities,  particularly  if  they 
consolidate  two  or  more  local  districts,  will  be  able  to  maintain 
good  high  schools.  It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  the  number  of  Arkansas  students  doing  real 
college  work  in  various  institutions  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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Growth  in  Enrollment  and  Comparison  of  Attendance  at 

the  University  of  Arkansas  With  That  of 

Other  Southern  Institutions 

Below  are  given  two  tables,  the  first  of  which  shows  the 
growth  and  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  from  1872 
to  1916,  by  one  period  of  20  years,  one  of  10  years,  two  of  5 
years  each,  and  five  of  one  year  each.  In  this  table  there  are 
not  included  students  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  was  abolished  in  1912. 

In  table  No.  2,  showing  the  enrollment  in  other  institu- 
tions, students  in  professional  departments,  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  so  forth,  are  not  included,  because  there 
are  no  such  departments  at  Fayetteville.  Some  of  the  institu- 
tions named  in  Table  No.  2  have  a  larger  total  enrollment  than 
the  University  of  Arkansas  has,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  their  students  are  included  in  professional  depart- 
ments. 

Table  i 

Students  in 
Year  University  of  Ark. 

1872  16 

1892  168 

1902 . 234 

1907  530 

1912 : 712 

1913  611 

1914 685 

1915  i 724 

1916  814 
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Tabic  2 

ENROLLMENT  IN   NINETEEN   SIXTEEN 

University  of  North  Carolina 750 

Vanderbilt   University 427 

University  of  South   Carolina 449 

Louisiana  State  University 750 

University  of  Florida 276 

Washington  &  Lee  University 305 

University  of  Tennessee 655 

University  of  Kentucky  892 

University  of  Virginia  (1915) 532 

University  of  Alabama    (1915) 531 

University  of  Mississippi   (1915) 395 

University  of  Georgia    (1915) 543 

Average 542 

University  of  Arkansas 814 

The  growth  in  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Arkansas 
is  best  shown  by  the  increase  from  16  students  in  1872,  the  year 
the  University  was  opened,  to  814  in  1916. 

Nine  years  ago  the  University  enrolled  1,147  students,  but 
more  than  half  of  these  were  in  the  preparatory  department. 
Not  more  than  250  were  collegiate  students  of  the  present  stan- 
dard ;  for  at  that  time  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  fresh- 
man class  were  two  years  of  high  school  work ;  now  the  entrance 
requirements  are  four  years. 

Had  the  preparatory  department  been  continued,  and  the 
entrance  requirements  remained  the  same,  the  total  enrollment 
at  present  would  probably  be  not  less  than  2,000.  The  enroll- 
ment figures  given  for  1916  do  not  include  161  students  in  the 
summer  session  and  97  enrolled  in  correspondence-study  courses. 
If  these  are  added,  the  total  enrollment  at  Fayetteville  is  only 
slightly  less  than  1,100. 

Considering  only  the  departments  at  Fayetteville,  the  Uni- 
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versity  now  enrolls  more  students  than  any  other  college  or 
university  in  the  south  that  has  equal  entrance  requirements, 
with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Student  Expenses  in  the  University 

During  the  present  year,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find 
out  the  actual  expenses  of  a  student  attending  the  University 
for  a  year.  It  is  very  easy  to  compute  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  for  University  fees,  board,  books,  and  instruments,  cloth- 
ing, average  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  but  this  sum  does  not  always 
represent  the  actual  expenses  of  the  student. 

Blank  forms  were  submitted  to  all  the  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  request  that  the  blanks  be  carefully  filled  out.  Not 
all  the  students  complied  with  the  request,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  did  to  cause  the  law  of  averages  to  apply  and  to 
make  possible  a  close  estimate  of  the  actual  expenses. 

The  results  show  that  the  actual  expenses  of  students  for  a 
year  in  the  University  vary  from  less  than  $200  to  more  than  $900. 
Such  a  large  variation  is  not  surprising.  Many  of  the  students 
in  the  Universty  come  from  well-to-do  families  who  desire  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  approxi- 
mating that  to  which  they  are  accustomed  at  home.  There  are 
other  students  who  can  attend  the  University  only  as  a  result 
of  sacrifices  made  by  their  parents.  These  must  be  economical 
in  expenditures.  Still  other  students  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  and  must  earn  every  dollar  of  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  their  way  through  the  University. 

The  returns  for  men  students  are  as  follows: 
34  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $275  per  year. 
56  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $300  per  year. 
18  per  cent  spend  from  $300  to  $350  per  year. 

9  per  cent  spend  from  $350  to  $400  per  year. 
13  per  cent  spend  from  $400  to  $500  per  year. 

3  per  cent  spend  over  $500  per  year. 
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The  expenditure  for  the  average  man,  that  is,  the  man  who 
spends  such  an  amount  that  there  are  just  as  many  who  spend 
more  as  who  spend  less  than  he,  is  between  $275  and  $300.  These 
sums  include  expenditures  for  room,  board,  laundry,  living 
expenses,  all  university  fees,  books,  instruments,  traveling  ex- 
penses, amusements,  incidentals,  etc. 

The  results  for  women  students  are  as  follows : 

15  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $300  per  year. 
35  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $350  per  year. 
58  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $400  per  year. 
34  per  cent  spend  from  $400  to  $500  per  year. 
7  per  cent  spend  not  more  than  $500  per  year. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  average  woman  is  approx- 
imately $375  per  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenditures  of  women  students 
run  higher  than  those  of  men  students.  This  is  due  in  the  main 
to  the  following  causes:  first,  a  larger  expenditure  for  cloth- 
ing ;  second,  many  of  the  women  students  spend  money  for  tuition 
in  music,  a  subject  that  is  taken  by  very  few  men  students;  and, 
third,  the  fact  that  so  small  a  percentage  of  women  students 
are  earning  any  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  pay  any  part 
of  their  own  expenses,  as  compared  with  men  students,  seems 
to  show  that  in  general  the  average  woman  student  comes  from 
a  wealthier  family  than  the  average  man  student,  or  that  fami- 
lies make  greater  sacrifices  to  send  the  daughters  to  school. 

These  figures  show  that  the  minimum,  average,  and  maxi- 
mum expenditures  in  the  University  of  Arkansas,  both  for  men 
and  for  women,  are  far  below  those  of  many  institutions  which 
offer  little,  if  any,  better  advantages  to  the  undergraduate  student 
than  the  University  of  Arkansas  does.  Thus  in  one  large  east- 
ern institution,  the  president  reports  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  average  man  is  $1,100  per  year,  and  he  advises  that  parents 
may  with  safety  give  their  sons  $1,200  a  year.  In  another  large 
eastern  institution  which  admits  women  students  only,  the  av- 
erage expenditure  of  the  students  is  approximately  $770  a  year. 
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Student  Self  Support 


Every  year  the  University  receives  scores  of  letters  from 
boys  and  girls  in  the  state,  stating  that  they  desire  very  much 
to  enter  the  University,  but  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  unless  they 
can  earn  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  To  many  of  these  young- 
people,  the  University  is  not  able  to  offer  any  opportunity  to  earn 
money.  All  the  work  of  the  University  which  can  be  done  by 
students  is  taken  care  of  in  that  way  and  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
student  labor  fund,  the  contingent  fund,  or  in  certain  cases  by 
funds  of  the  various  departments.  Students  are  also  employed 
as  janitors,  waiters,  dishwashers,  etc.,  in  the  dormitories.  A 
considerable  number  of  students  also  find  employment  in  the 
city  of  Fayetteville.  Others  act  as  agents  for  publishers,  com- 
mercial firms,  etc. 

During  the  present  session  an  investigation  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  percentage  of  the  students  are 
supporting  themselves  wholly  or  in  part.  Not  all  the  students 
answered  the  queries  which  were  sent  out,  but  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  did  answer  to  make  it  possible  for  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  to  be  made.  The  replies  showed  that  of  the  men  stu- 
dents, 73  per  cent  are  earning  a  part  or  all  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  put  them  through  the  University,  while  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  women  students  were  returned  as  earning  any  part  of 
their  expenses.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  percentage 
of  men  students  and  of  women  students  earning  money  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  positions  in  which 
students  can  be  employed  are  necessarily  held  by  men.  Further- 
more, in  a  great  many  families,  the  custom  prevails  of  sending 
the  girls  to  college  and  not  sending  the  boys  when  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  send  all  of  the  children. 

To  show  what  can  be  done  by  a  young  man  who  is  willing 
to  economize  and  to  work  for  his  own  education,  the  following 
figures  are  given,  which  have  been  turned  in  by  students  now 
in  attendance  at  the  University. 
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First  student,  total  expenditures  for  one  year,  $230;  of  this 
he  earned  $150. 

Second  student,  total  expenditures,  $200,  of  which  he 
earned  $40. 

Third  student,  expenditures  first  year,  $265;  second  year, 
$240;  he  earned  all  this  money  by  working  in  term  time  and  in 
vacation. 

Fourth  student,  expenditure  first  year,  $225 ;  second  year, 
$250;  third  year,  $325;  he  earned  $440  during  this  time. 

Fifth  student,  a  total  of  $295;  earnings,  $230. 

Sixth  student,  total  expenses,  $270;  he  earned  the  entire 
sum. 

Seventh  student,  total  expenses,  $300;  earnings,  $250. 

Eighth  student,  total  expenses,  $275 ;  earnings,  $100. 


Cost  of  University  Education 

The  method  of  dividing  the  total  annual  working  income  of 
a  university  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  is  the  method 
usually  followed  for  determining  the  cost  per  student  in  a  univer- 
sity. This  is  a  very  poor  way  for  determining  the  efficiency  or 
the  quality  of  the  work  of  an  institution  of  higher  education,  but 
it  serves  very  well  when  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  cost  of 
maintaining  one  institution  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  others. 

Below  are  given  two  tables  showing  the  total  working  in- 
come of  a  number  of  state  universities  and  the  cost  per  student 
each  year.  The  first  table  embraces  12  southern  states  and.  the 
second  8  middle  western  states. 
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Table  i 

Total  Working  Income 
Name  of  State  of  State    University  Cost  per  Student 

Alabama   $191,071  $253 

Florida  140,014  393 

Kentucky  319,862  279 

Louisiana  269,774  293 

Mississippi  229,500  502 

North  Carolina .  220,661  245 

Oklahoma   231,147  183 

South  Carolina 124,970  239 

Tennessee    283,235  286 

Texas  602,609  234 

Virginia  560,258  592 


Average $287,907  $327 

Table  2 

Indiana   $    617,500  $299 

Kansas  683,386  276 

Missouri 1,230,393  391 

Wisconsin   2,625,348  512 

Michigan  2,338,491  394 

Nebraska  1,355,803  354 

Illinois   2,859,027  525 

Minnesota   2,725,181  497 


Average $1,804,391  $406 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1915.  As  contrasted 
with  the  12  southern  states,  whose  state  universities  received 
an  average  of  $287,907  a  year,  and  spent  $327  on  each  student, 
the  University  of  Arkansas  for  1915-16  received  from  all 
sources  a  working  income  of  $151,959  and  spent  on  each  student 
$179.     Approximately  $100,000  of  the  income  of  the  University 
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of  Arkansas  came  from  state  appropriation,  the  balance  com- 
ing from  the  federal  government,  interest  on  endowment,  and 
student  fees.  The  amount  spent  per  student  by  the  University 
of  Arkansas  from  state  appropriation  was  $118. 

In  the  group  of  middle  western  states,  the  average  income 
of  the  state  university  was  $1,804,391  and  the  average  amount 
spent  per  student  was  $406.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  in  the 
main  those  state  universities  having  the  greatest  reputation  for 
doing  high  grade  work,  such  as  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Minnesota,  have  the  largest  incomes  and  spend  the  largest 
amount  per  student. 

\\  nat  a  state  is  doing  in  the  way  of  building  up  higher  edu- 
cation within  its  borders  as  compared  with  what  is  being  done 
by  other  states  is  best  guaged  by  the  amount  of  money  it  is 
appropriating  to  its  institutions  of  higher  education  as  com- 
pared with  its  total  wealth.  The  tables  below  show  the  total 
wealth  of  each  of  a' number  of  states  as  estimated  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  of  the  United  States  government  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  cents  per  $1,000  of  actual  wealth  of  the  state  which 
would  be  required  to  raise  the  annual  appropriation  that  each 
state  is  giving  to  its  university  and  college  of  agriculture. 

Table  I 

SOUTHERN   STATES 

Cents   per  $1,000 
of  Actual    Wealth 
Given  to 
Name  of  State  Total   Wealth  Higher   Education 

Alabama   $2,127,054,930  9.7  cents 

Florida    1,049,138,228  10.6  cents 

Georgia  2,382,600,866  11.2  cents 

Kentucky 2,267,777,525  9.0  cents 

Louisiana    2,164,437,746  6.5  cents 

Mississippi    1,344,860,020  33.8  cents 

Xr.rth    Carolina 1,807.757. 780  12.7  cents 

Oklahoma  4,581,091,918  9.0  cents 

South  Carolina 1,351,400,753  21.8  cents 
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Tennessee  1,920,348,261 

Texas 6,859,909,141 

Virginia  2,289,913,786 

Average    $2,512,175,737 

Arkansas  1,829,521,736 

Table  2 

MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 

Indiana   $5,194,682,500 

Kansas    4,615,432,538 

Missouri   5,842,017,009 

Wisconsin  4,487,725,258 

Michigan  5,427,022,651 

Nebraska  3,794,986,781 

Average  $4,893,644,456 


5.2  cents 
12.7  cents 
17.7  cents 

13.3  cents 
6.0  cents 


20.8  cents 

34.9  cents 
14.3  cents 
38.7  cents 
32.5  cents 
25.0  cents 

27.7  cents 


From  these  tables  it  may  be  seen  that  12  southern  states  ap- 
propriate for  higher  education  annually  13.3  cents  for  each  $1,000 
of  actual  property  value  in  the  state  as  against  6  cents  for  Arkan- 
sas. Six  great  middle  western  states  appropriate  an  average  of 
27.7  cents  per  $1,000.  The  United  States  government  figures 
show  also  that  six  small  western  states,  namely,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  appropriate  for 
their  state  universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture  an  average  of 
48.3  cents  for  each  $1,000  of  actual  property  value,  or  more  than 
eight  times  as  much  as  Arkansas  appropriated. 

These  states  have  not  made  these  comparatively  large  appro- 
priations for  higher  education  simply  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  institutions  for  higher  education  or  as  a  contribution  to  the 
expense  account  of  the  state  government.  They  have  found  that 
money  appropriated  to  institutions  of  higher  education  is  money 
invested  and  that  the  interest  on  the  investment  is  returned  many 
times  over. 

Arkansas,  according  to  a  composite  standard  of  ten  tests, 
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ranks  43d  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  public  school  educa- 
tion. When  we  consider  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  state 
and  compare  it  with  what  money  it  has  spent  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  state  is  found  to  stand  absolutely  last  in  its  maintenance 
of  higher  education. 

The  passage  of  amendment  No.  12,  permitting  school  dis- 
tricts to  levy  an  additional  5  mill  tax  for  local  school  purposes, 
will  certainly  give  a  great  impetus  to  public  school  education 
within  the  next  few  years  and  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  state 
to  rise  higher  in  the  list  of  states.  The  right  progress,  however, 
cannot  be  made  in  public  school  education  unless  higher  educa- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  properly  supported,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tional institution  must  continue  to  be  the  fountain  head  from 
which  the  stream  of  knowledge  must  flow. 

If  a  state  wants  a  beautiful  building  for  a  state  capitol,  it 
must  pay  for  it;  if  a  city  desires  paved  streets  and  other  public 
utilities,  they  must  be  paid  for;  so,  too,  if  a  state  wishes  to  have 
within  its  borders  institutions  of  higher  education  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  in  other  progressive  states,  if  it  wishes 
to  have  a  state  university  and  state  agricultural  college  which  will 
do  for  it  what  the  great  progressive  state  universities  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  other  states  have  done  for  them,  it  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  bill. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  University 

On  account  of  the  unfortunate  financial  condition  of  the 
state,  the  legislature  of  1915  made  only  a  modest  appropriation 
for  the  University  for  the  biennial  period  which  will  close  June 
30,  1917.  A  large  part  of  this  appropriation  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  Among  other  things,  the  entire  appropriations  for 
maintenance  of  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  were  eliminated.  No  appro- 
priation whatever  was  received  for  repairs  or  for  upkeep  of 
grounds  and  buildings.  In  spite  of  the  conditions  that  might  re- 
sult, however,  it  was  determined  bv  the  Trustees  at  the  outset 
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that  the  appropriation  actually  received  should  not  be  exceeded 
and  that  the  University  should  not  have  to  go  to  the  legislature 
of  1917  asking  for  a  deficit  for  this  biennial  period. 

The  University  Deficit 

I  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  a  deficit  of  $23,779.85  which  was  incurred  in  the  biennial 
period  of  1911-13.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer  this 
deficit  was  not  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1913  and  no  ap- 
propriation was  made  to  cover  it.  The  legislature  of  1915  was 
asked  to  make  the  appropriation  but  in  the  great  rush  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  The  Univer- 
sity has  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  having  to  carry  this  deficit 
and  the  continuation  of  federal  appropriations  coming  to  the 
University  has  been  jeopardized  thereby.  Your  earnest  atten- 
tion is  called  to  this  matter  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  deficit 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  early  in  the  session  and  the 
necessity  of  making  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  deficiency 
pointed  out. 

In  this  connection,  it  seems  only  fair  to  say  that  neither  the 
present  state  administration,  the  present  board  of  trustees,  nor 
the  present  administration  of  the  University  is  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  this  deficiency  or  had  anything  to  do  with  creating 
it.  The  money  was  expended,  however,  for  necessary  running 
expenses  of  the  University  and  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1911  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Trustees  were 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  greatly  curtailing  the  work  of  the 
University  or  of  incurring  the  deficiency. 

Diminution  of  University  Endowment  Fund 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  government, 
which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  certifying  to  the  government 
each  year  the  list  of  those  state  universities  that  are  entitled  to 
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receive  the  direct  federal  appropriations,  has  taken  up  with  the 
University  of  Arkansas  certain  matters  in  connection  with  funds 
granted  by  the  federal  government  to  the  University. 

The  federal  land  grants,  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  were 
made  to  the  different  states  under  the  condition  that  the  land 
should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  put  into  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  University,  which  should  always  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  records  show  that  in  the  early  days,  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  spent  the  sum  of  $2,666.67  for  running  expenses 
of  the  University. 

They  show  also  that  the  endowment  fund  was  in  1901  still 
further  diminished  by  the  sum  of  $4,800.  This  was  the  result 
of  an  Act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  state  treasurer  to  pay 
back  to  the  city  of  Fayetteville  $4,800  which  had  been  erroneously 
paid  in  by  the  city..  Instead  of  paying  this  money  out  of  the 
General  Revenue  Fund,  it  was  paid  out  of  the  University  En- 
downment  Fund.  By  these  two  Acts  the  endowment  fund  was 
diminished  by  a  total  of  $7,466.67.  Furthermore,  the  federal 
law  has  been  violated  by  the  investment  of  the  University  En- 
dowment Fund  in  state  bonds  which  pay  3  per  cent  interest, 
whereas  the  federal  law  requires  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  agreed  that  it  will  not  press 
this  matter  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  but 
insists  that  if  the  University  of  Arkansas  is  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive federal  appropriations,  the  next  legislature  must  provide 
for  the  repayment  into  the  University  endowment  fund  of  the 
sums  that  have  been  taken  away  from  it,  and  must  also  provide 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  those  sums  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  for  the  time  elapsed.  It  must  also  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  difference  between  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  and 
5  per  cent  for  the  time  elapsed  since  the  bonds  given  by  the  county 
of  Washington  and  the  city  of  Fayetteville  were  converted  into 
state  bonds  paying  only  3  per  cent. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  back  interest  to  be  provided  by  the 
legislature  will  be  as  follows : 
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Interest  on  $2,666.67  at  5%  for  45  years $  6,000.01 

Interest  on  $116,000.00  at  2%  for  15  years 34,800.00 

Interest  on  $5,000.00  at  5%  for  15  years 3,750.00 

Interest  on  $9,000.00  at  5%  for  7  yrs.  9  mos....     3,487.50 

Total $48,037.51 

The  federal  government  does  not  insist  that  this  money  for 
back  interest  be  appropriated  in  excess  of  and  above  all  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  University  for  the  present  biennial 
period,  but  it  may  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion made  to  the  University  by  the  legislature  of  1917,  provided 
a  clause  is  inserted  in  the  Act,  directing  that  this  amount  of 
money  included  in  the  appropriation  bill  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Morrill  Act.  It  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
do  this. 

It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  however,  for  the  legislature 
of  1917  to  restore  the  University  endowment  fund  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  entire  fund  at  the  rate 
of  5%  per  annum  in  future  if  the  University  of  Arkansas  is  to 
continue  to  receive  direct  federal  appropriations  amounting  to 
$50,000  a  year. 

Heretofore  the  annual  interest  on  the  University  endow- 
ment bonds  has  been  paid  out  of  the  sinking  fund  established 
by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  paying  this  interest  and  the 
interest  on  the  common  school  fund.  The  legislature  of  1913, 
however,  did  not  continue  the  levying  of  this  tax  and  the  money 
in  the  sinking  fund  has  now  all  been  expended.  In  the  year 
1917,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  legislature,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  United  States  law,  to  appropriate  out  of  the 
general  revenue  fund  one  year's  interest  at  5%  on  the  Univer- 
sity endowment  fund  amounting  to  $123,666.67,  since  any 
special  levy  that  may  be  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  interest  on  these  bonds  in  future  cannot  become  avail- 
able until  the  year  1918. 
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Dormitories 

For  several  years  past,  the  demand  for  rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tory for  girls  has  largely  exceeded  the  supply.  During  the 
present  college  year,  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  rooms  to  more 
than  100  girls  who  applied  for  them.  The  living  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  girls'  dormitory  are  so  excellent  that  almost  all 
women  students  of  the  University  not  living  in  Fayetteville  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  dormitory.  If  the  state  were  in  'a  flourishing 
financial  condition  and  if  the  University  did  not  need  money  so 
badly  for  increase  in  teaching  force,  necessary  equipment  and 
buildings,  I  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  enlarging  of 
the  present  dormitory  for  girls  or  the  building  of  a  new  one 
equally  as  large.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  students  can  secure 
good  board  and  room  in  the  city  of  Fayetteville  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  they  may  carry  on  their  college  work  under  such  con- 
ditions with  equally  -as  good  success  as  do  students  living  in  the 
dormitories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  teach- 
ing force,  the  impossibility  of  teaching  certain  subjects  that 
ought  to  be  taught,  the  lack  of  equipment  in  various  departments, 
and  the  pressing  need  for  additional  buildings  and  for  a  farm 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture  lead  to  the  irresistible  conclusion 
that  whatever  money  is  available  for  the  University  should  be 
spent  in  these  directions  rather  than  in  the  building  of  addi- 
tional dormitories. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  three  dormitories  for  men 
have  been  filled  almost  to  capacity.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  rooms  which  are  very  undesirable  on  account  of  lack 
of  proper  ventilation  and  light,  almost  no  rooms  have  been  va- 
cant. I  would  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
dormitories,  like  other  University  buildings,  have  suffered  very 
materially  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  has  not  been  available  to  keep  them  in  proper  repair.  The 
dormitories  for  men  were  very  cheaply  constructed.  The  newest 
of  them  is  twelve  years  old  and  not  one  of  them  has  had  much 
money  spent  upon  it  for  repairs  in  that  entire  time.  The  appro- 
priation requested  for  repairs  contains  an  item  of  considerable 
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size  for  repairing  the  dormitories.  Every  cent  of  this  appropria- 
tion will  be  needed  to  put  the  dormitories  in  a  livable  condition. 
In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  repairs,  there  is  asked 
also  a  small  appropriation  for  furniture  for  the  dormitories  and 
for  making  certain  much  needed  changes  and  improvements  in 
some  of  the  buildings. 

The  Military  Department  and  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps 

The  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  under  which  the  University 
of  Arkansas  was  founded,  required  that  military  science  and 
tactics  should  be  taught  in  each  land  grant  institution.  For  many 
years  the  work  in  military  science  and  tactics  was  more  or  less 
of  a  perfunctory  character.  It  consisted  mainly  of  3  hours  of 
practical  drill  per  week  throughout  the  year.  The  graduates  of 
these  institutions  who  had  had  two  or  four  years  of  such  drill 
were  not  qualified  to  act  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army 
without  a  considerable,  amount  of  further  training. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the  military  un- 
preparedness  of  the  United  States  has  been  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  a  National  Defense 
Act  was  passed  in  the  summer  of  1916.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
vitation of  the  state  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  included  in  the  National  Defense  Act 
a  section  authorizing  the  War  Department  to  establish  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  in  these  institutions,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  to  turn  out  graduates  who  would  be  capable 
of  serving  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army. 

This  Act  provided  that  there  might  be  established  in  the 
state  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  units  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  which  there  would  be  required 
3  hours  of  military  science  and  tactics  in  the  first  two  years  and 
5  hours  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course.  In  any  in- 
stitution which  applies  for  and  is  permitted  to  establish  a  unit 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  the  military  work  is 
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to  be  required  of  all  first  and  second  year  students  not  physically 

disabled  and  is  to  be  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Any  graduate  of  such  an  institution  who  has  taken  the  full 
military  course  is  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  United  States 
Army  as  second  lieutenant  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  and 
allowances  for  a  period  of  six  months  for  further  training.  (  )n 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  officers  for  the  Army,  many  of  these  men  will  doubtless 
receive  permanent  appointments  to  the  Army  if  they  desire  them. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  military  course,  all  students  who 
become  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  are  to 
receive  from  the  government  their  uniforms  and  all  other  neces- 
sary equipment.  In  the  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
they  are  also  to  receive  commutation  for  subsistence  which  will 
amount  to  .$8  or  $9  a  month.  This  assistance  will  enable  many 
young  men  of  limited  means  to  attend  the  University  when  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  has  applied  for  and  has  been 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  to  establish  a  unit  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps.  Provision  has  been  made  by  the 
various  University  faculties  to  grant  credit  for  all  work  in  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics  and  to  allow  it  to  be  counted  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  required  for  the  University  degrees. 

It  is  believed  that  the  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  will  result  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  equipment  of  thousands  of  young  men  every  year  for 
positions  as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army.  In  addition,  the 
course  in  military  science  prescribed  by  the  War  Department 
will  be  found  to  be  excellent  training  for  all  young  men  whether 
they  intend  to  become  professional  soldiers  or  not. 

To  assist  in  giving  instruction  to  the  cadets  in  the  prescribed 
course  in  military  science  and  tactics,  the  War  Department  has 
detailed  to  the  University,  in  addition  to  a  Major  of  Infantry 
as  head  of  the  department,  two  sergeants  of  the  regular  army 
who  will  also  devote  full  time  to  the  work.     As  the  size  of  the 
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battalion  increases,  additional  officers  will  be  detailed.    All  these 
officers  are  sent  without  expense  to  the  University. 

The  Summer  School 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  education  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  rise  of  the  summer  school.  The  move- 
ment has  included  common  schools,  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  It  began  in  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  as 
a  movement  to  provide  courses  for  teachers  who  were  engaged 
with  their  work  during  the  regular  college  year  and  could  not 
attend  college  except  in  the  summer  time. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  almost  every  college  or  univer- 
sity is  attempting  to  maintain  some  kind  of  summer  school,  and 
while  teachers  still  form  the  majority  of  summer  school  students, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  yet  the  movement  on  the  part  of 
students  in  the  regular  sessions  to  take  work  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion is  rapidly  gaining  headway. 

The  normal  length  of  the  college  year  is  nine  calendar 
months  consisting  of  37  or  38  weeks  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  day.  Days  given  over  to  registration,  organization,  holi- 
days, etc.,  generally  reduce  this  to  35  or  36  weeks  of  actual  work, 
including  examination  periods,  leaving  16  or  17  weeks  in  the 
year  when  the  student  is  not  actually  engaged  in  college  work. 

If  college  students,  particularly  those  in  the  more  advanced 
classes,  would  devote  a  large  part  of  this  leisure  time,  which 
usually  comes  in  the  summer,  to  study  and  intellectual  effort,  or 
to  practical  work  in  the  case  of  those  pursuing  technical  courses, 
the  vacation  period  might  prove  to  be  of  very  great  value.  The 
great  German  universities  are  actually  in  session  only  a  little 
more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  students  in  the  German  universities  are  idle  for  the  other  six 
months.  It  is  expected,  and  the  expectation  is  generally  realized, 
that  the  student  in  the  German  universities  will  do  the  greater 
part  of  his  hard,  earnest,  serious  work  in  vacation  rather  than 
in  term  time.     While  the  university  is  in  session,  he  learns  the 
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scientific  method  and  how  to  work;  in  vacation,  he  puts  into 
practice  what  he  has  learned  in  term  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  majority  of  American  college  stu- 
dents, however,  the  summer  vacation  is  unprofitably  employed. 
Many  of  the  students  seeing  no  way  in  which  they  can  decrease 
the  normal  four  years  required  for  graduation  and  not  finding 
any  profitable  employment  simply  spend  the  time  in  idleness.  A 
brief  period  of  complete  rest  is  desirable  for  every  student  and 
for  every  member  of  a  faculty,  but  no  such  time  as  three  or 
three  and  a  half  months  of  complete  rest  or  idleness  every  year 
is  necessary.  The  attendance  of  regular  students  at  those  col- 
leges and  universities  which  have  practically  made  the  summer 
session  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  university,  in  which 
regular  courses  in  most  college  subjects  are  offered,  has  shown 
that  many  students  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  doing  work  in  the  summer  time  and  thus  shortening  the  time 
for  graduation  or  broadening  their  education. 

With  our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  courses  in 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  technical  subjects  are  becom- 
ing very  much  crowded.  At  present,  it  is  realized  by  every  fac- 
ulty in  a  college  of  engineering  that  a  four-year  course  in  en- 
gineering with  practically  every  subject  in  the  course  prescribed 
does  not  permit  the  student  to  study  and  master  all  the  subjects 
that  an  engineer  should  know.  The  lengthening  of  the  col- 
lege year  by  a  term  of  three  months  or  a  half  semester  of  two 
months  in  the  summer  would  make  it  possible  for  the  student  in 
the  technical  courses  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  a  broader  gen- 
eral education  as  well  as  a  greater  mastery  of  technique. 

When  summer  schools  were  first  organized,  the  work  par- 
took very  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  lyceum.  It  was  expected 
to  be  entertaining  rather  than  to  have  any  great  amount  of  solid 
value,  but  the  tendency  in  recent  years  is  more  and  more  to 
make  the  work  like  that  of  and  equal  in  value  to  the  regular 
session. 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  one  reason  if  not  the 
main  reason  for  the  long  summer  vacation  is  that  people  are  not 
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able  to  do  good  mental  work  in  periods  of  hot  weather.  The 
experience  of  teachers  in  summer  school  faculties  does  not  bear 
this  out.  They  have  often  remarked  that,  on  the  average,  the 
work  of  summer  school  students  is  better  than  that  of  students 
of  the  regular  session.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  students  in  the  summer  school  are  there  for  serious 
purposes  rather  than  for  pleasure  or  recreation. 

There  is,  however,  additional  and  much  stronger  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  mental  work  done  in  the  summer  may  be  of  even 
a  higher  quality  than  that  done  in  other  parts  of  the  year.  A 
few  years  ago,  very  careful  tests  were  made  of  the  work  done 
by  students  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  These  tests  were  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eliminate  all  possible  errors  of  any  consequence. 
There  is  a  widely  prevalent  opinion  that  the  best  mental  work 
is  done  in  the  cold  and  bracing  air  of  the  winter,  but  the  Annapo- 
lis and  West  Point  tests  disprove  this.  It  was  clearly  shown  that 
energy  and  ability  to  accomplish  on  the  part  of  the  students  of 
these  institutions  began  to  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
and  reached  its  height  in  November ;  that  it  then  declined 
and  reached  its  lowest  point  in  January,  and  then  rose  again  until 
it  reached  the  high  point  in  March  or  April  and  gradually  de- 
clined until  June. 

Furthermore,  carefully  conducted  tests  to  determine  the 
energy  and  accomplishment  of  a  large  number  of  factory  opera- 
tives showed  that  their  energy  and  ability  followed  the  seasons 
in  just  about  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  students  at  An- 
napolis and  West  Point.  In  the  case  of  the  factory  operatives, 
ir  was  possible  to  carry  out  the  tests  through  the  summer  months 
as  well,  and  these  tests  showed  that  the  average  energy  and 
efficiency  of  the  factory  operatives  in  the  four  summer  months 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  was  greater  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  balance  of  the  year.  From  these  tests  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  student  who  indulges  in  a  long  vacation  of  idleness 
in  the  summer  loses  a  large  part  of  that  time  of  the  year  that  is 
best  suited  to  work. 
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The  establishment  of  a  summer  school  as  an  integral  part 
of  university  work  would  of  course  increase  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures of  the  institution.  Salaries  of  almost  all  college  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  are  now  arranged  on  a  nine  months  basis. 
Many  members  of  faculties,  especially  those  engaged  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  work,  obtain  employment  in  the  summer  time 
in  the  line  of  their  profession  and  this  employment  is  oftentimes 
more  profitable  to  them  than  their  regular  university  employ- 
ment. Where  members  of  the  regular  university  faculty  teach 
in  summer  schools,  it  is  practically  a  universal  custom  to  pay 
them  for  their  summer  work  salaries  approximately  equal  I  i 
those  paid  them  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion. If  an  individual  institution  attempted  to  run  counter  to 
this  custom,  it  would  experience  increasing  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing competent  men  to  come  to  its  faculty  and  would  in  all  prob- 
ability lose  many  of  the  best  men  it  already  had. 

The  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  been 
in  existence  for  five  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  during  the  present  biennial  period,  it  has  been 
dependent  entirely  for  its  maintenance  upon  the  small  fees  paid 
in  by  the  students.  This  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  bring 
in  to  the  faculty  specialists  from  other  institutions,  a  thing  which 
is  very  desirable,  and  which  is  customary  in  all  summer  schools, 
and  it  has  resulted  also  in  very  small  payments  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  gave  courses  in  the  summer  school. 

Furthermore,  in  the  last  five  years,  the  growth  in  summer 
schools  in  other  institutions  in  the  south  and  southwest  has  been 
remarkable.  In  some  cases,  sums  as  high  as  $50,000  are  spent 
upon  a  single  summer  school.  It  is  impossible  for  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  by  offering  only  a  limited  number  of  courses  and 
using  only  members  of  its  own  faculty,  to  compete  with  other 
institutions  which  are  able  to  offer  a  much  greater  variety  of 
courses  and  of  work.  The  result  has  been  that  many  students 
are  going  outside  the  state  for  summer  work  because  they  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  what  they  desire  in  their  own  state 
university. 
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The  College  of  Engineering 

The  College  of  Engineering  was  one  of  the  first  divisions  of 
the  University  to  develop.  This  has  been  the  history  of  en- 
gineering in  almost  all  the  state  universities  of  the  country.  Its 
early  development  as  compared  with  the  slow  rise  of  agricul- 
ture was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  science  of  engineering  was  de- 
veloped much  earlier  than  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  need 
for  trained  men  in  engineering  was  much  greater.  The  College 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  turned  out  a 
large  number  of  well  qualified  men  in  the  various  engineering 
lines  who  have  done  first  class  work  in  their  professions.  It 
has  graduated  a  smaller  number  who  have  risen  to  the  very  high- 
est rank  in  the  engineering  world.  These  men  are  now  living 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  they  have  carried  the  repu- 
tation of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the 
high  reputation  of  the  College  of  Engineering  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  the  future  unless  the  state  is  more  liberal  with  appro- 
priations for  maintenance  and  equipment.  A  large  part  of  the 
equipment  now  in  possession  of  this  college  is  antiquated.  Much 
of  it  consists  of  machinery  that  is  no  longer  in  use  in  modern 
industrial  plants. 

The  College  is  especially  hindered  by  the  condition  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  a  department  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  all  branches  of  engineering.  Several  years  ago,  the  frame 
building  in  which  the  Department  of  Physics  was  housed,  was 
consumed  by  fire  and  since  that  time  the  Department  has  had 
very  crowded  quarters  in  the  engineering  building.  Its  equip- 
ment is  not  as  good  as  that  which  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  any  high  school  offering  courses  in  physics.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  an  appropriation  for  a  building  to  be  occupied  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Dean  W.  N.  Glad- 
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son  of  the  College  of  Engineering  which  is  herewith  transmitted 
as  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  still  enrolls"  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  any  other  single  division  of  the  University. 
In  the  ideal  university,  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
always  be  the  foundation  for  the  entire  institution.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  students  pursuing  technical  and  professional  courses 
should,  either  before  starting  upon  their  technical  or  professional 
work  or  in  the  early  years  of  the  course,  take  a  large  amount  of 
work  in  such  things  as  mathematics,  languages,  pure  sciences, 
historical  and  economic  science,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  offered  in 
the  work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  recent  years,  a  large  number  of  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  gone  to  the  leading  post  graduate 
schools  of  the  country  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  positions  in 
colleges  or  universities  or  to  the  great  professional  schools  for 
the  study  of  law,  medicine,  and  other  professions.  A  few  years 
ago,  graduates  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  on  account  of  the 
standards  of  entrance  requirement,  which  were  at  that  time  one 
year  or  more  below  the  standard  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
country,  were  not  admitted  to  the  best  post  graduate  schools  and 
professional  schools  on  equal  terms  with  graduates  of  high 
grade  institutions  but  were  required  to  take  one  or  more  years 
of  extra  work  in  order  to  secure  an  advanced  degree.  I  am  glad 
to  report  to  you,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  the  degree 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  is  recognized  by  the 
very  best  universities  in  the  United  States  as  being  of  standard 
value,  and  persons  holding  this  degree  are  admitted  to  any  post 
graduate  or  professional  school  on  the  same  terms  as  those  hold- 
ing degrees  from  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  larger  teaching  force.  For 
example,  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  there  arc 
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two  teachers  attempting  to  cover  the  whole  field  in  three  lan- 
guages— French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Such  conditions  should 
no  longer  previal.  There  is  need  also  of  additional  equipment 
for  the  libraries  and  laboratories  of  all  the  departments  in  this 
college. 

The  College  of  Agriculture 

While  the  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  only 
150,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were  298  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity who  were  taking  some  work  in  this  college.  Work  in  agri- 
culture is  elected  by  many  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  in  the  last 
ten  years  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  the  enrollment  in  any 
other  division.  That  the  enrollment  does  not  increase  even  more 
rapidly  still  is  due  to  one  thing,  namely,  the  lack  of  high  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  offering  preparation  for  the  freshman  class 
of  a  college  or  university.  Such  high  schools  may  be  expected 
to  increase  very  much  in  number  in  the  next  ten  years,  however, 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  large  increase  in  enrollment 
of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

From  a  comparative  standpoint,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
suffers  more  from  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  buildings  than 
does  any  other  division  of  the  University.  The  principal  build- 
ing of  this  college  is  a  small  brick  structure  which  cost  about 
$10,000  and  is  just  about  large  enough  to  house  one  department 
of  the  college,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agronomy,  for  in- 
stance. There  is  imperative  need  of  a  new  building  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  which  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  quar- 
ters for  the  present  and  for  some  years  to  come  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics,  which  is  now  housed  in  the  basement 
of  Peabody  Hall.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  work 
in  home  economics  and  a  larger  number  of  girls  are  desiring  to 
enter  the  work  every  year,  but  the  enrollment  has  about  reached 
its  possible  limit  until  more  commodious  quarters  are  provided 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  increased. 
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The  greatest  present  need,  however,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  suitable  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  properly 
equipped  with  live  stock,  machinery,  and  buildings.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  college  owns  only  about  forty  acres  of  land  which 
is  suitable  for  farming.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  owned 
by  the  state  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States  is  approx- 
imately 1,000  acres.  Almost  all  state  supported  secondary  schools 
of  agriculture  in  the  country,  including  the  four  in  Arkansas, 
own  farms  of  400  or  500  acres  in  extent  with  suitable  equipment 
of  every  kind. 

The  chief  resource  and  industry  of  Arkansas  is  agricul- 
ture, and  for  a  long  period  of  years,  if  not  permanently,  agri- 
culture must  retain  the  place  of  first  importance.  In  any  agri- 
cultural state,  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  are  the  agencies  which  must  take  the  lead 
in  developing  and  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  but  it 
is  no  more  possible  for  the  experiment  station  and  the  college 
to  do  this  as  it  should  be  done  without  having  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities to  work  with  than  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  good 
railroad  service  for  the  people  of  the  state  without  roadbeds, 
tracks,  and  trains. 

Sometimes  the  argument  is  heard  that  graduates  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  do  not  go  into  practical  farming.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  statistics  show  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  these 
graduates  are  now  going  into  practical  farming  than  is  generally 
realized.  Within  the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country  have  lost  some  of  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers of  their  faculties  who  took  positions  as  managers  of  farms 
or  plantations  at  much  larger  salaries  than  the  colleges  could 
afford  to  pay. 

However,  in  the  present  condition  of  agricultural  investiga- 
tion, agricultural  practice,  and  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  desirable  that  all  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges  should  go  into  practical  farming.  The  influence  of  the 
practical  farmer  is  exerted  over  a  limited  area  and  among  a  few 
people.     The  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college   who  teaches 
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agriculture  in  an  agricultural  school  or  college,  or  who  takes  some 
scientific  position  involving  research  and  investigation  is  likely  to 
exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  any  practical  farmer.  What 
the  country  is  most  in  need  of  in  its  agricultural  development  is 
the  training  of  a  large  number  of  agricultural  leaders.  A  sufficient 
number  of  these  leaders  cannot  be  trained  in  the  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  but  these  schools  and  colleges 
must  train  men  who  will  go  out  and  train  other  men  to  be 
leaders. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Dean  Martin  Nelson 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  School  of  Education 

The  most  recently  established  division  of  the  University  is 
the  School  of  Education,  which  offers  two-year  and  four-year 
courses  in  teacher  training.  Very  few  persons  still  cling  to  the 
old  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  all  that  a  teacher  of  that 
subject  needs'.  The  educational  world  is  all  but  universally  agreed 
that  training  in  educational  methods  and  theories  is  of  almost 
equal  importance.  The  discovery  of  knowledge  is  always  far 
in  advance  of  its  general  dissemination  among  the  public.  The 
schools  for  teacher  training  are  our  best  hope  for  the  more  gen- 
eral dissemination  of  knowledge,  that  people  may  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that  actually  exists. 

The  building  in  which  the  School  of  Education  is  housed 
was  given  to  the  University  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  agreement  that  the  University  would  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible begin  to  spend  not  less  than  $10,000  a  year  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  The  University  and  the  State  are  morally 
bound  to  carry  out  this  agreement.  For  this  reason  and  for  the 
additional  reason  that  some  additional  teaching  force  is  very 
badly  needed,  an  increase  is  being  asked  for  this  department. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Dean  J.  R.  Jewell 
of  the  School  of  Education  which  is  being  transmitted  herewith. 
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The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

In  1SS7.  the  United  States  Congress  passed  an  Act  commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  providing  an  annual  federal  appropria- 
tion to  the  land  grant  college  in  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing an  agricultural  experiment  station.  Some  years  after- 
wards, the  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  $30,000.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  which  were  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  have  been  of  almost  untold  assistance  to 
the  farmers  and  to  the  entire  population  of  the  country  in  dis- 
covering the  best  methods  in  agriculture  and  in  general  farm 
practice.  They  have  carried  on  exhaustive  experiments  in  such 
things  as  animal  breeding,  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  proper 
methods  of  cultivation,  control  of  insect  pests,  prevention 
and  control  of  fungous  diseases,  the  discovery  of  seeds  and  crops 
best  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  soil  and  climate,  rehabilitating 
worn  out  soils,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  other  branch  and  sub- 
division of  agriculture. 

There  remains  as  yet,  however,  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  do.  It  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  state  that  we  are  really  just  at  the  beginning  of  dis- 
coveries in  agriculture  that  may  be  made  by  these  stations  and 
by  allied  scientific  departments.  Many  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  farmer  have,  as  yet,  scarcely  been  touched  and  are  very 
far  from  solution. 

We  may  take,  for  example,  the  cotton  boll  weevil  as  a  spe- 
cific instance.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavors  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  of  all  the  southern  states  and  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  no  means  whatever  of 
preventing  or  destroying  this  pest  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  minimize  the  evil,  but  the  authori- 
ties are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  most  successful  methods  of 
doing  even  this.  In  some  localities,  it  is  reported  that  farmers 
who  have  followed  the  advice  of  the  experiment  stations  in  pick- 
ing up  the  fallen  squares,  burning  the  stalks,  cleaning  out  the 
fence  rows,  etc.,  have  accomplished  no  good  thereby  but  have 
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lost  their  time  and  money.  There  is  equally  strong  evidence  com- 
ing from  other  places  that  the  following  of  these  practices 
makes  it  possible  to  produce  cotton  at  a  large  profit  whereas 
farmers  on  adjoining  land  who  fail  to  follow  these  practices 
harvest  almost  no  crop  whatever.  The  truth  must  be  that  in  cer- 
tain locations  and  under  certain  conditions,  it  pays  to  pick  up 
the  squares,  burn  the  stalks,  and  to  clean  out  the  fence  rows, 
while  in  other  localities  and  under  other  conditions  such  prac- 
tices do  not  pay  but  are  a  loss  to  the  farmer  who  follows  them. 
The  experiment  stations  have  not  yet  determined  what  are  the 
conditions  that  control  in  such  matters. 

The  state  of  affairs  that  exists  with  regard  to  the  boll  weevil 
is  found  also  in  many  other  agricultural  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  years  ago,  the  experiment  stations  thought  that 
they  had  almost  solved  the  question  of  animal  nutrition ;  that  they 
could  prescribe  those  methods  of  feeding  which  would  be  most 
successful  in  producing  good  hogs,  good  cattle,  and  good  horses. 
Now  they  are  by  no  means  so  sure.  Later  investigations  seem 
to  show  that  the  results  of  previous  investigations  were  based 
on  insufficient  evidence  or  that  some  important  factor  or  factors 
had  been  omitted  from  the  calculations  and  that  therefore  the 
results  were  not  correct. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  which  have  done  the 
best  and  most  successful  work  are  those  that  have  been  main- 
tained with  liberal  expenditures  for  many  years.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  state  of  Arkansas  has  added  very  little  to  the 
federal  appropriations  which  maintain  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station.  In  order  to  enable  the  Station  to  do  the  great  work 
for  Arkansas  agriculture  which  lies  before  it  and  which  no  other 
agency  can  do,  the  state  should  increase  its  appropriations  to  the 
Station  and  should,  above  all  things,  provide  a  suitable  farm  to 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the  Station  and  the  College 
of  Agriculture  upon  which  experiments  lasting  over  long  periods 
of  years  may  be  carried  out  free  from  the  fear  of  danger  that 
the  lands  upon  which  the  experiments  are  being  conducted  may 
pass  out  of  the  control  of  the  Station  and  into  the  hands  of 
other  parties. 
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Trior  to  the  last  legislature,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  maintained  two  branch  stations,  one  at  Marianna,  Lee 
county,  and  one  at  Mcna,  polk  county.  These  sub-stations  have 
done  much  valuable  work.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priations for  these  sub-stations  made  by  the  legislature  of  1915 
were  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  it  has  been  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue them.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
legislature  of  1917  should  appropriate  enough  money  to  enable 
the  Experiment  Station  to  resume  the  work  of  these  two  sub- 
stations or  to  place  other  sub-stations  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
or  southern  parts  of  the  state. 

The  main  reason  why  it  has  been  in  every  state  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  appropriations  for  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion is  that  the  work  of  these  stations  is  very  generally  misun- 
derstood, not  only  by  the  public  generally  but  also  by  the  farmers 
for  whose  special  benefit  they  were  established.  The  purpose 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  is  to  discover  new  knowl- 
edge. Its  function  is  not  regulatory  nor  is  it  didactic.  An  ex- 
periment station  very  properly  searches  out  and  discovers  meth- 
ods of  controlling  hog  cholera,  anthrax,  and  other  animal 
diseases,  but  an  experiment  station  does  not  attempt  to  force 
people  to  use  these  methods  nor  does  it  attempt  to  teach  these 
methods  to  students  or  to  others.  It  publishes  the  results  of 
its  discoveries,  and  the  application  of  these  discoveries  is  left 
to  teachers  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  to  the  various  state 
officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

Experiment  station  work  has  often  been  confused  with 
demonstration  work.  The  laws  of  the  federal  government, 
under  which  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  estab- 
lished and  under  which  annual  federal  appropriations  are  made 
to  them,  do  not  allow  experiment  station  funds  to  be  used  for 
demonstration  purposes.  For  instance,  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
use  of  experiment  station  funds  to  spray  an  orchard  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  spraying  material,  to  test  a  certain  amount  and  a 
certain  kind  of  fertilizer  in  the  growing  of  a  certain  crop,  to 
feed  animals  with  a  certain  specified  ration,  if  such  experiments 
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have  already  been  carried  out  elsewhere  in  a  similar  way  and 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  if  the  results  of  such 
tests  or  experiments  are  already  known.  If  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  certain  experiment  station  investigation  carried  on 
in  New  York  would  give  different  results  under  Arkansas  con- 
ditions, it  is  a  proper  matter  of  investigation  for  the  Arkansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Demonstration  work,  as,  for  instance,  in  orchards  where 
a  particular  kind  of  spraying  material  is  applied  in  a  certain 
definite  manner  and  at  certain  definite  times,  is  of  the  very 
greatest  value  and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  that  have  been  dis- 
covered for  the  practical  teaching  of  agriculture.  This  work, 
however,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  experiment  station.  It 
should  and  must  be'  done  under  the  head  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion. With  the  increase  in  money  for  the  work  in  agricultural 
extension  which  will  come  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  within 
the  next  few  years,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  demonstra- 
tion farms  and  plots  in  many  different  parts  of  the  state.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  county  agents  and  with  the  growing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  scientific  agriculture,  it 
should  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  within  the  next  few 
years  to  have  demonstration  farms  and  plots  in  every  county  in 
Arkansas. 

Agricultural  Extension 

Since  1890,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  extension  work.  At  the  be- 
ginning and  for  many  years  thereafter  the  work  was  confined 
to  distribution  of  bulletins,  and  farmers'  meetings  or  institutes 
at  which  were  preached  the  doctrines  of  diversification,  raising 
food  stuffs,  soil  building  and  conservation,  best  methods  of  crop 
production,  and  so  forth. 

For  many  years  the  work  in  agricultural  extension  was  lim- 
ited to  such  as  could  be  done  by  the  regular  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  already  had  their  time  well  taken  up  with  other  duties 
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In  1913.  however,  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  ex- 
tension work  amounting  to  $7,500  for  the  biennial  period. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  railroads,  people  of  the  various 
local  communities  and  others,  work  which  would  ordinarily 
have  cost  four  times  that  sum  was  done  during  the  biennial 
period.  On  the  first  of  July,  1914,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
entered  into  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  whereby  all  of  the  extension  activi- 
ties of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  and 
all  of  the  agricultural  work  being  done  in  the  state  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  done  under  a  co- 
operative agreement.  This  meant  a  combining  of  the  farm  and 
home  economics  demonstration  work,  the  tick  eradication  work, 
hog  cholera  work,  and  all  other  work  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University.  The  combining  of  the  two  organi- 
zations, however,  into  one  compact  organization  did  not  really 
become  effective  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  agri- 
cultural extension  act  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  May, 
1914.  This  Act  provided  for  large  and  increasing  direct  appro- 
priations from  the  federal  government  to  the  land  grant  col- 
lege in  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  should  be  actual  demonstration  work. 

Through  a  further  agreement  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  it  was  arranged  that  beginning  July 
1,  1914,  all  of  this  work  in  Arkansas  should  be  under  the  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  a  director  of  extension  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  appointed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  ranking  as  a  member  of  its  faculty. 

The  agricultural  extension  work,  as  at  present  carried  on, 
falls  easily  into  two  main  divisions ;  first,  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cialists;  and,  second,  that  of  the  county  demonstration  service. 
The  specialists  are  employed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
are  paid  almost  altogether  from  Smith-Lever  funds  appropriated 
to  the  College  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  by  the  federal 
government.      The   county    demonstration   agents,    including   the 
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state  and  district  agents,  receive  their  salaries  from  three 
sources ;  namely,  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  county  or  some 
agency  within  the  county,  where  the  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Altogether  there  were  114  persons  employed  in  the  exten- 
sion service  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916.  Fifty-one  counties 
had  county  agricultural  agents,  and  thirty-one  counties  had 
home  demonstration  agents.  In  a  number  of  counties,  there 
were  two  agricultural  agents.  An  idea  of  the  various  activi- 
ties of  these  county  agricultural  agents  may  be  gleaned  from 
.the  report  of  the  state  agent  in  charge  of  county  agent  work. 
This  report  shows  that  the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by 
county  agents  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties  during  the  year 
amounted  to  285,000;  number  of  general  meetings  held  by 
agents,  2,248,  with  an  attendance  of  128,827  persons;  number 
of  field  meetings  held  by  agents,  1,370,  with  an  attendance  of 
13,258;  number  of  pure  bred  stock  brought  in  by  agents,  ap- 
proximately 4,000;  hogs  vaccinated  during  the  year  by  agents, 
97,000;  dipping  vats  built  during  the  year,  570;  number  of  cat- 
tle dipped  in  these  vats,  195,000. 

The  extension  specialists  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
demonstration  agents  held  during  the  year  526  extension  schools 
lasting  from  one  to  three  days  each.  Extension  schools,  farm- 
ers' institutes,  and  demonstrations  were  carried  on  in  every 
county  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  regardless  of  whether  the 
county  had  a  county  agent  or  not. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  each  state 
in  the  Union  receives  from  the  federal  government  $10,000  a 
year  for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Additional  appropriations  are  made  to  each  state  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  rural  population  bears  to  the  entire  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  state  puts  up 
one  dollar  for  each  dollar  that  the  federal  government  appro- 
priates in  excess  of  the  first  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  year. 
For  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1917,  the  extra  amount 
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which  the  state  of  Arkansas  may  receive  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  agricultural  extension  is  $102,860,  provided  the 
state  appropriates  an  equal  amount. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  appropriation  must  be  ex- 
pended for  extension  work  solely.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  can  be 
used  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  research  and 
investigation  or  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  teaching  in 
the  College.  The  great  bulk  of  the  money  must  be  expended 
in  providing  county  agents  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  the  various  counties  of  the  state.  The  number  of  agricul- 
tural specialists  now  in  the  employ  of  the  extension  force  should 
be  largely  increased.  The  small  number  of  men  now  engaged 
in  this  work  in  Arkansas  are  altogether  unable  to  answer  the 
enormous  demands*  that  are  being  made  upon  them. 

The  time  has  now  come  in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  country  when  the  question  of  production  is  not  the  one 
that  is  pressing  hardest  for  solution.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
methods  of  production  have  improved  and  actual  production 
has  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  marketing  of  agricultural 
products.  It  must  be  admitted  that  from  a  comparative  stand- 
point, except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  little  improvement  in 
marketing  conditions  has  been  made. 

The  combined  force  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  in  future 
devote  a  great  part  of  its  attention  to  assisting  farmers  in  mar- 
keting their  products  and  in  organizing  and  encouraging  co- 
operative marketing  organizations.  In  some  states,  the  method 
of  having  the  county  farm  agents,  working  in  conjunction  with 
marketing  specialists,  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  actual  mar- 
keting of  their  products  has  proved  very  successful. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Markets  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  effective  January  1,  1917,  under  which  a  field 
specialist  in  marketing  will  be  employed  in  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
various  agencies  and  individuals  with  reference  to  the  assem- 
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bling,  storing,  distributing,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts ;  to  co-operate  with  county  agents  and  all  available  agen- 
cies and  organizations  in  carrying  to  the  farmers  of  Arkansas 
information  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Markets  and  by  the  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  specialist  in  marketing;  to  co- 
operate with  county  agents  and  others  in  disseminating  useful 
information  with  reference  to  the  movement  of  perishables  in 
carrying  out  the  market  news  service  rendered  by  the  Office 
of  Markets  of  the  United  States  government;  to  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  formation  of  co-operative  marketing 
organizations  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  such  organ- 
izations and  the  improvement  of  existing  co-operative  marketing 
organizations ;  and  to  do  all  other  things  which  may  assist  the 
farmers  in  the  profitable  marketing  of  their  produce. 

As  the  funds  for  agricultural  extension  increase,  other  spe- 
cialists in  marketing  will  be  added  to  the  force.  It  is  believed 
that  these  men  working  through  and  with  the  county  agents  will 
be  able  in  large  measure  to  solve  the  marketing  troubles  that 
now  confront  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  whenever  they  produce 
any  crops  other  than  the  well  known  staples  and  oftentimes  even 
in  those. 

University  Extension 

Three  years  ago,  the  University  of  Arkansas  made  a  modest 
beginning  of  university  extension  work.  A  small  appropriation 
to  carry  on  this  work  was  granted  by  the  last  legislature  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Without  any  appropriation  what- 
ever to  carry  on  the  work,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
make  the  desired  headway.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  term, 
"university  extension  work",  as  commonly  used,  indicates  all 
outside  activities  of  the  University  with  the  exception  of  exten- 
sion work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  University  in  university  ex- 
tension work  have  been  confined  to  students  taking  correspon- 
dence study.  Ninety-seven  such  students  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  past  year.     Most  of  these  have  been  taking  the  work 
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for  college  credit,  with  the  intention  at  some  time  or  other  of 
taking  a  college  degree.  Others  of  them  have  pursued  the  work 
for  general  culture  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves 
in  their  various  professions  or  business.  This  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  regular  members  of  the  University  faculty  who 
have  received  for  their  work  one-half  the  fees  paid  in  by  the 
correspondence  students,  the  other  half  being  reserved  for  ad- 
ministrative and  general  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

Correspondence  study  has  long  ago  been  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  value.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  work  of  cor- 
respondence students  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  stu- 
dents in  residence.  Correspondence  study  is  of  necessity  car- 
ried on  under  great  difficulties,  and  those  persons  who  have  the 
will  to  work  under  such  great  difficulties  are  generally  students 
of  a  nigh  order. 

In  addition  to  correspondence  study,  there  has  been  inaugu- 
rated a  bureau  of  public  lectures,  and  a  number  of  members 
of  the  faculty  have  given  lectures  before  schools,  clubs,  so- 
cieties, and  other  organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
The  lecturers  have  in  almost  all  cases  received  only  their  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses. 

During  the  present  college  year,  there  has  been  organized 
a  High  School  Debaters'  League.  The  University  has  prepared 
bulletins  upon  subjects  of  debate,  giving  outlines  of  arguments, 
references,  etc.,  and  has  furnished  these  bulletins  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  It  is  proposed  that  the  high  schools  which 
have  joined  this  League  shall  be  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  elimination  contests  will  be  held,  and  the  final 
contest  for  the  championship  of  the  League  will  be  held  at  the 
Lniversity. 

In  many  other  ways,  the  members  of  the  University  fac- 
ulty have  at  times  assisted  individuals  or  organizations  in  the 
state  in  such  matters  as  furnishing  information  upon  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  making  chemical  or  bacteriological  analyses, 
testing  road  materials,  giving  opinions  upon  the  ore  value  of 
rocks    and    minerals    submitted,    advising    municipalities    about 
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questions    concerning    public    utilities    and    municipal    govern- 
ment, etc. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Music,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Tovey,  Director,  instituted  the  plan  of  sending  out 
to  schools,  women's  clubs,  literary  clubs,  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  state,  records  of  high  class  music  for  performance 
upon  talking  machines  or  phonographs.  Lectures  explaining  the 
music  and  giving  points  about  the  history  of  the  composers,  etc., 
accompanied  the  records.  The  demand  for  these  records  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  has  proved  enormous,  and  the  work  has 
attracted  throughout  the  United  States  attention  as  a  new  fea- 
ture in  extension  service.  The  Department  has  received  letters 
of  inquiry  about  the  service  from  all  over  the  country  and  peri- 
odicals and  journals  of  national  circulation  have  spoken  of  it 
in  a  highly  complimentary  manner. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Riley,  now  editor  of  publications  for  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Extension  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
formerly  connected  with  the  Division  of  University  Extension 
in  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  has  been  asked  to  prepare 
an  article  indicating  the  possibilities  for  general  extension  work 
in  Arkansas.  His  paper  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
Mr.  Riley  gives  an  excellent  presentation  of  many  things  that 
might  be  done  with  even  a  modest  appropriation  for  university 
extension  work.  His  article  shows  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  this  work  can  do  is  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  communities  the  means 
at  hand  for  self  improvement.  Many  comunities  possess  within 
their  own  citizenship  potential  leaders  who  are  able  to  do  a  great 
work  for  their  communities  if  they  are  given  some  assistance 
in  discovering  their  opportunities. 


The  Medical  Department 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Dean  Morgan 
Smith  of  the  Medical  Department,  which  is  printed  as  a  part 
of  this  report. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  Medi- 
cal Department  has  decreased  very  largely  within  the  past  five 
years.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Medical  Department  is  retrograding,  however,  this  decrease  in 
attendance  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the   Department. 

Five  years  ago, 'a  large  majority  of  the  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Medical  Department  were  not  properly  prepared  or 
equipped  to  undertake  work  in  a  high  grade  medical  college.  At 
present  no  student  is  admitted  who  has  not  had  a  full  high 
school  course  of  four  years  and  one  full  year  of  college  work. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  after  an  investigation  of  medical  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  spoke  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  as  being  without  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature.  At  present,  this  Medical  Department  is  classified 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  the  second  highest 
grade  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  placed  in  the  highest  class  as  soon  as  the  clinical  facilities 
spoken  of  in  Dean  Smith's  report  are  provided  and  certain  rela- 
tively small  increases  in  the  teaching  force  and  equipment  are 
made. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  the  world's  history,  it  was  thought  to 
be  wrong  for  human  beings  to  pay  attention  to  their  bodily  ills, 
or  to  search  out  their  causes  in  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
vented. In  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  realized  that  good  sound 
physical  condition  and  good  health  are  the  very  foundation  of 
and  are  indispensable  to  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  material 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  any  nation. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  should  be  lib- 
erally supported  and  maintained  by  the  state. 

Dean  Smith's  request  for  appropriations  for  the  next  bien- 
nial period  has  not  yet  been  received.  A  supplementary  report 
covering  these  requests  will  be  made. 
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The  Branch  Normal  College 

The  legislature  of  1915  passed  an  Act  providing  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  might  sell  the  property 
within  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff  owned  by  the  Branch  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  sum  of  not  less  than  $50,000  and  might  then  pur- 
chase a  farm  to  which  the  school  should  be  moved.  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  found  that  no  such  sum  as  $50,000  could  be 
obtained  for  the  property  in  Pine  Bluff.  The  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  charge  of  the  Branch  Normal  visited 
Pine  Bluff  a  number  of  times  in  the  years  1915  and  1916  and 
took  up  with  the  citizens  of  Pine  Bluff  the  matter  of  donating 
to  the  school  a  suitable  farm  which  should  be  located  not  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  Pine  Bluff.  A  number  of  prominent 
citizens  agreed  that  this  would  be  done  and  they  have  shown 
and  offered  to  the  Trustees  a  number  of  locations,  none  of  which 
has,  howeved,  been  considered  by  the  Trustees  satisfactory  as 
a  location  for  the  school.  It  is  believed  that  the  people  of 
Pine  Bluff  will  eventually  donate  to  the  school  a  farm  of  a 
suitable  size  and  nature.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  construct 
buildings  and  provide  equipment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  legis- 
lature of  1917  make  an  appropriation  for  such  buildings  and 
equipment  subject  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Trustees  of  a  farm 
for  the  location  of  the  school. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  charged 
with  overseeing  the  expenditure  of  Morrill  and  Nelson  funds 
appropriated  directly  by  the  federal  government  to  the  different 
states,  has  been  insisting  very  strongly  that  the  Branch  Normal 
should  be  moved  away  from  the  city  of  Pine  Bluff  and  should 
be  made  into  a  real  agricultural  school,  with  training  in  me- 
chanic arts  as  a  strong  subsidiary  feature.  The  Bureau  does 
not  believe  that  the  school,  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past, 
has  really  been  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  it  receives  a  financial  support  of  $13,636 
a  year  from  the  federal  government. 

The  work  of  the  Branch  Normal   College  has  been   reor- 
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ganizcd  within  the  past  few  years  and  the  attendance  has  greatly 
increased.  There  are  enrolled  students  representing  almost  all 
the  counties  in  the  black  belt  of  the  state. 

Although  the  school  is  technically  called  a  normal  school, 
the  amount  of  teacher  training  that  has  been  done  in  the  past 
has  not  been  very  great.  There  is  no  other  school  in  the  state 
which  is  properly  equipped  to  train  teachers  for  the  negro 
schools,  and  it  is  believed  that  along  with  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  the  Branch  Normal  College  should  aim  to  turn  out 
as  large  a  number  of  well-equipped  negro  teachers  as  possible. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  name  of  this  institution  be 
changed  to  a  name  that  is  more  indicative  of  the  character  of  its 
work,  as,  for  instance,  "The  State  Agricultural,  Industrial, 
and  Normal  School  for  Negroes." 

University  Financial  and  Accounting  System 

Investigations  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  disclosed  the  fact  that  very  few  colleges  and  univer- 
sities had  an  up-to-date  system  of  finance  and  accounting.  Most 
institutions  simply  took  what  money  came  in  and  expended  it 
under  the  direction  of  the  governing  authorities  without  ever 
making  any  attempt  to  classify  expenditures  or  to  compile  or 
publish  reports  from  which  comparisons  with  other  years  and 
with  other  institutions  could  be  drawn  or  any  information  be 
deduced  which  would  be  intelligible  to  the  average  citizen.  In 
some  cases,  there  was  published  a  statement  giving  a  list  of 
each  and  every  voucher  paid  during  the  year.  These  often  ran 
up  into  the  thousands  or  even  tens  of  thousands.  Such  a  state- 
ment was  valueless  for  any  practical  purpose  for  the  reason 
that  the  labor  of  an  expert  accountant  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  would  be  required  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  form  as 
would  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  institution. 

Until  about  five  years  ago,  the  system  of   finance  and  ac- 
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counting  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  was  very  primitive,  the 
work  being  done  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  received  a  very  small  salary  therefor.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  University  has  employed  one  man  who  is  a  finan- 
cial expert  and  who  gives  his  full  time  to  the  work.  At  times, 
extra  assistance  in  the  office  is  furnished  him.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, the  time  has  now  come  when  the  financial  officer  of  the 
University  should  have  at  least  one  full  time  assistant  who  is 
an  expert  bookkeeper  and  accountant. 

It  would  then  be  possible  for  the  University  to  make  out 
annually  and  publish  statements  of  classified  expenditures  and 
receipts  in  .such  form  that  they  would  be  intelligible  to  per- 
sons having  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  financial  affairs  and 
financial  statements. 

Under  this  system  it  would  also  be  possible  to  maintain  a 
closer  check  upon  the  property  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  University  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  employ  an  expert  accountant  to  audit  the  books  of 
the  financial  officer  of  the  University  annually.  The  United 
States  government  also  makes  an  annual  audit  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  all  funds  received  from  the  United  States  government, 
including  the  Morrill,  Nelson,  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Smith-Lever 
funds. 

The  annual  audit  of  the  University  books  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916,  was  made  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Orto, 
Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Orto  reported 
the  books  to  be  accurately  and  correctly  kept  and  with  proper 
vouchers  on  file  for  all  expenditures.  He  called  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  certain  small  funds,  prin- 
cipally fees  paid  in  by  students  for  laboratory  courses  and  other 
purposes,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  from  the  books 
whether  the  University  had  actually  received  all  of  the  money 
that  should  have  come  into  it.  Mr.  Orto  was  then  asked  to 
devise  a  system  which  would  enable  the  University  to  have  an 
absolute  check  upon  all  such  matters  and  to  make  sure  that 
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all  fees  due  the  University  were  actually  paid.  The  system 
suggested  by  Mr.  Orto  was  at  once  put  into  operation  and  is 
now   being  followed. 

The  report  of  the  financial  officer  will  be  printed  as  a  sep- 
arate  document. 

A  Special  Tax  for  the  State  Supported  Educational 
Institutions 

The  Governor-elect  of  Arkansas  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  collection  of  a  special 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  state  educational  institutions.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  recommendation  will  be  enacted  into  law. 
At  least  18  states  of  the  Union  have  already  adopted  this  means 
of  providing  for  their  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  they 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  No  one  thing  will  do  more  to 
remove  all  color  of  political  trafficking  from  the  administration 
of  the  state  educational  institutions  than  to  pass  legislation 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  boards  of  trustees  and 
the  officers  of  these  institutions  to  go  to  Little  Rock  biennially 
and  to  mingle  in  the  whirlpool  of  politics. 

Under  the  present  system  of  direct  appropriations,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  trustees  or  the  executive  officers 
or  other  persons  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  legislative  ses- 
sion in  Little  Rock  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  funds  necessary 
to  build  up  and  maintain  the  state  schools.  This  generally  re- 
sults in  a  scramble  for  appropriations  and  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation received  by  each  school  is  contingent  more  upon  its 
political  influence  and  backing  than  upon  its  legitimate  needs 
as  an  educational  institution. 

Another  reason  for  placing  the  educational  institutions  upon 
a  special  tax  is  that  under  such  a  system  each  institution  may 
know  approximately  what  its  income  will  be  two  or  four  years 
ahead  and  can  make  its  plans  accordingly.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  University  of  Arkansas  is  handicapped  in  securing 
new  men  for  its  faculty,  in  providing  educational  facilities  and 
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in  making  plans  for  the  future  because  it  does  not  know  until 
a  very  short  time  before  the  beginning  of  each  biennial  period 
what  funds  it  will  have  available  for  that  period.  The  provid- 
ing of  a  special  tax  for  education  would  mean  a  lowering  of 
the  tax  for  general  revenue  purposes. 

Departmental  Requests  for  Appropriations  for  the 
Biennium,  1917-1919. 

The  various  officers  and  heads  of  departments  have  been 
requested  to  make  careful  estimate  of  the  imperative  needs  of 
their  departments  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1917. 
They  were  asked  to  keep  their  requests  as  low  as  possible.  A 
summary  of  the  various  requests  that  have  been  turned  in  are 
given  below.  It  is  believed  that  all  items  and  amounts  asked  for 
are  very  badly  needed,  but  these  estimates  will  be  revised  be- 
fore the  budget  is  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  amounts  requested  by  the  various  departments  are  as 
follows : 

Section  I.  Maintenance,  equipment,  and  expenses  of  the 
departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Ancient    Languages $1,092 

Biology      2,292 

Chemistry   4,920 

Economics    and    Sociology 1,394 

English    450 

Fine  Arts,  including  music,  art,  expression 7,154 

Geology     945 

German    1,079 

History    and    Political    Science 800 

Mathematics 500 

Military  Science  and  Tactics 2,281 

Physics    2,500 

Romance  Languages 1,205 


Section  II.     Maintenance,  equipment,  and  expenses  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

1.      Education , 3-352 

Section  III.     Maintenance,  equipment,  and  expenses  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 
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i.    Civil    Engineering $  : 

2.  Electrical     Engineering.- 7,612 

3.  Mechanical    Engineering 1 1,335 

Section  II'.  Maintenance,  equipment,  expenses,  and  sala- 
ries in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

1.  Agricultural    Chemistry $  1,000 

2.  Agronomy    6,000 

3.  Animal    Husbandry 12,000 

4.  Bacteriology   and    Pathology 1,000 

5.  Entomology    1,190 

6.  Home  Economics 3,235 

7.  Horticulture 3,337 

8.  Plant   Pathology 2,271 

9.  Veterinary    Science    __.,-. 2,695 

10.  Branch  stations 12,000 

11.  Hog  Cholera   Serum   Plant 3,000 

12.  Soil    investigation    and    survey 10,000 

13.  Printing    fund 2,000 

14.  Postage   and   stationery 1,000 

15.  Contingent    fund    1,000 

16.  Horse  and  wagon  and  maintenance  of  same 500 

17.  Salary    fund 65,000 

18.  Farm 50,000 

19.  Building 100,000 

Section  V .     General  items. 

1.  Improving   campus,    building   walks,    extending   stone    wall 

and    maintenance 2,000 

2.  Engineer,  firemen,  and  helpers 7,000 

3.  Fuel 15,000 

4.  Salary,   matron,   boys'   dormitory 1,500 

5.  Assistant  matron,  boys'  dormitory 800 

6.  Salary,  matron,  girls'   dormitory 1,200 

8.  Furniture,    store    room,    and    general    maintenance, 

7.  Housekeeper,    girls'    dormitory    600 

girls'  dormitory  1,500 

9.  Building  store  room,   boys'   dormitory,   enlarging   re- 

creation  room   and   parlors,  providing  new   kitchen 
range,    buying    new    machinery    for    laundry,    and 

other  small  items  4,404 

10.  Furnishing  13  single  rooms  and  113  double  rooms  in 

boys'  dormitory,  with  bed,  mattress,  washstand,  table 

and    chairs 5,000 

11.  Heating  plant 5,093 

12.  Interest    on    University    endowment    fund    for    one 

year  at  five  per  cent 6,183.33 

13.  Fire   pump    ____ 1,500 

14.  Infirmary,    furnishing  equipment,  maintenance 4,000 
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15.  Library,  including  books,   magazines,  binding  maga- 

zines,  maintenance,   etc 4,000 

16.  University    catalog    __. 2,000 

17.  Printing    and    stationery 3,000 

18.  Gymnasium    for    girls    and    maintenance    of    Depart- 

ment of  Physical  Education 1,200 

19.  Salaries  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 

Engineering,    School    of   Education 162,044 

20.     Traveling   expenses,   Professor   of    Secondary   Educa- 
tion   1,000 

21.  Secretary  to  President 2,400 

22.  Plumbing    1,013 

23.  Nightwatchman 1,250 

24.  Postage    1,500 

25.  Registrar's    office,    including   postage,    printing,    extra 

help   and  other  expenses--    1,527 

26.  Expenses     and     maintenance,     office     of     Dean     of 

Engineering    500 

27.  Expenses   and  maintenance,   office   of  Dean  of   Arts 

and  Sciences  : .  500 

28.  Trustees'  meetings 2,000 

29.  Student   labor   15,000 

30.  Water ._. 3,600 

31.  Repairs  and  carpenter  . 23,626 

32.  Y.   W.   C.   A.   maintenance 750 

33.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintenance ,__  750 

34.  Summer  school 5,ooo 

Section  VI. 

1.  Building    and    equipment    for    physics    and    electrical 

engineering 133,000 

2.  Power   plant 25,000 

Section  VII. 

1.     University  extension 10,000 


On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  reports  of  the 
Deans  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Riley  on  "Possibilities  of 
University  Extension." 

John  C.  Futrall, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  Dl  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

ENGINEERING,  1QT5-16 


President  J.  C.  Futrall, 

University  of  Arkansas. 
Sir: 

The  following  report  of  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  year 
1915-16  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  engineering  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Post-graduate    5 

Senior    19 

Junior    13 

Sophomore     24 

Freshman    60 

Special     .. 7 

Trades    Courses —  32 

Total    150 

Scholarship  Committee. — In  September,  a  scholarship  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Professors  Stelzner,  Knott,  and  Mitchell,  was  appointed  to 
act  with  the  Dean  on  all  cases  of  delinquency  in  scholarship.  The 
committee  received  during  the  first  semester  135  reports,  interviewed  48 
students,  readjusted  schedules  and  placed  on  probation  19.  Two  students 
were  withdrawn  by  request  of  the  committee.  During  the  second  semes- 
ter, 329  reports  were  received,  63  students  have  been  interviewed,  27  have 
been  placed  on  probation  or  their  work  readjusted.  None  were  re- 
quested to  withdraw.  This  committee  has  made  a  permanent  record 
of  all  reports  received,  students  interviewed  and  action  taken.  This 
data  will  be  valuable  in  classifying  students  next  fall  and  in  dealing  with 
them  during  the  year. 

In  my  opinion,  this  committee  has  begun  a  work  which  will  prove 
invaluable  in  checking  up  the  students'  standings,  correcting  errors  in 
classification,  encouraging  students  to  do  better  work  and  preventing 
failures  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Student  Activities. — The  engineering  students  have  maintained  a 
branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  which  has  held  regular  meetings 
every  two  weeks  during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  technical  papers 
have  been  read  and  discussed,  and  a  number  of  out-of-town  engineers 
as  well  as  members  of  the  engineering  faculty  have  addressed  these 
meetings. 

Extension. — During  the  year,  members  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
have  attended  "good  roads"  meetings  in  this  section  of  the  state.  They 
have  furnished  engineering  information  on  road  building,  waterpower. 
drainage,  power  p1ants,  construction  materials,  etc.  They  have  attended 
state   engineering   meetings,   the    State   Teachers'    Association,    and   other 
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state  meetings  where  subjects  of  general  public  interest  were  discussed. 
The  etxension  work  by  study  centers  organized  at  Ft.  Smith  a  year  ago 
and  discontinued  for  want  of  funds  has  been  carried  on  in  a  smaller  way 
by  correspondence. 

The  writer  recently  visited  the  railway  shops  at  Argenta  and  was 
assured  by  those  in  charge  that  they  would  cooperate  with  the  University 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  a  study  center  among  their  1,500  mechan- 
ics and  workmen,  just  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  position  to  take  charge 
of  the  work.  There  are  in  the  state  hundreds  of  men  in  industrial  lines 
who  cannot  afford  to  attend  the  University  but  who  could  be  helped 
by  instruction  from  the  University  if  it  were  offered  in  their  home  towns 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  earning  capacity.  These 
men  by  taxes  help  to  support  the  University  and  are  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  benefits  from  any  knowledge  which  may  be  disseminated  by  the 
institution.  We  are  doing  much  for  the  agriculturalists  of  the  state  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  extension  but  practically  nothing  for  the  me- 
chanical industries.  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  supplied 
with  one  extension  teacher  in  engineering  and  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Architecture. — This  important  branch  of  work  has  been  entirely  neg- 
lected in  the  University.  We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  from  prospec- 
tive students  for  the  course  in  architecture.  When  told  that  the  Univer- 
sity offers  no  such  course,  some  of  the  applicants  drop  into  other  engineer- 
ing courses  while  others  go  out  of  the  state  where  architecture  may  be  had. 
Just  as  early  as  possible  a  course  in  architecture  should  be  established 
and  a  professor  employed  to  take  charge.  This  man  should  be  thor- 
oughly competent  and  a  practical  architect,  and  I  believe  should  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  maintenance  of  all  buildings  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds. 

Teaching. — In  the  three  older  departments  of  engineering — civil,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical — the  courses  advertised  in  the  catalog  have  been 
given  substantially  as  scheduled.  All  three  of  these  departments  have 
been  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  No  new  work  could  be  under- 
taken and  it  has  been  difficult  with  the  funds  at  hand  to  keep  our  plants 
of   machinery  operating. 

W.   N.    Gladson, 
Dean    of   the    College    of    Engineering. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, 1915-16. 


To  the  President : 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  had,  during  the  year  now  approach- 
ing its  close,  a  very  healthy  growth.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased, the  faculty  has  striven  for  progress  by  general  improvement  in 
all  lines  of  its  work,  and  the  students  in  attendance  have  shown  an  ex- 
cellent  spirit   of   loyalty   and   good   will. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  faculty  attended,  of 
course,  by  the  usual  inconveniences  and  losses,  the  most  important  of 
which  has  been  the  shortage  of  men  in  the  Department  of  Agronomy. 
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Almost  all  the  resignations  wore  caused  by  offers  of  better  paying  posi- 
tions.    The   following    is   the   student   enrollment   for  the  year: 

Number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 98 

Number  of  women  enrolled  in   Home  Economics  in  the   College  of 

Agriculture     44 

Number  of   short   course   students 3 

Number  in  attendance  during  Farmers'  Week _ 43 

Number  of  students  taking  agriculture  for  Licentiate  of  Instruction.-  58 
Number   of    students    from   other   colleges,   electing   work   in    Home 

Economics 44 

Number  of  students  from  other  colleges  electing  work  in  Agriculture—     6 

Totals  and  increases. 

Total  number  of  men  in  College  of  Agriculture 101 

Increase  in  men  over  last  year,  per  cent 38 

Increase  in  enrollment  in  Home  Economics  over  last  year,  per  cent  51.7 
Total    number    in    College    of    Agriculture,    exclusive    of    Farmers' 

Course 145 

Total  number  including  farmers 188 

Total  number  of   students  taking  any  work   in  the   College  of  Ag- 
riculture     296 

The  grade  of  work  done  by  students  shows  marked  improvement 
over  previous  years.  Only  one  student  has  been  dismissed  for  delin- 
quency and  this  student  had  actually  left  the  institution,  it  was  afterward 
learned,  before  the  committee  took   final  action. 

Every  teacher  has  been  instructed  to  look  for  the  weak  places  and 
improve  them.  Courses  have  been  strengthened,  methods  improved, 
promptness  and  exactness  in  administrative  lines  sought  for,  and  a  close 
adherence  to  governing  regulations  has  been  maintained.  This  greater 
rigidity  in  conduct  of  administration  and  teaching  made  possible  by  less 
time  devoted  to  extension  service  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon 
the  student  body. 

The  stock  judging  team,  taken  to  Oklahoma  City,  made  a  good 
record,  winning  second  in  a  contest  where  seven  institutions  were  rep- 
resented. One  phase  of  the  work  done  by  our  students,  namely,  placing 
of  animals,  was  superior  to  that  of  all  other  students  in  the  contest. 

The  students  have  maintained  a  strong  society  (The  Agricultural 
Club)  meeting  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Members  of  the  faculty 
and  others  have  addressed  the  society  at  the  majority  of  its  meetings. 
The  society  is  strong  in  attendance  at  the  present  time,  a  fact  unusual 
near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of  an  honorary 
society  or   fraternity   in   the   College. 

The  morale  of  the  students  has  been  of  the  best  throughout  the  year. 

General  Improvements  and  Additions. — Without  repair  fund,  print- 
ing fund,  maintenance  or  contingent  funds  of  any  consequence,  upkeep 
and  improvements  have  been  next  to  impossible.  We  have,  however, 
made  some  progress. 

A  small  but  very  substantial  stock  barn  20x32  feet  with  loft  has 
been  built,  which  enabled  us  to  house  stock  for  which  we  had  no  shelter. 

We  had  absolutely  no  place  where  students  in  stock  judging  could 
work  with  any  protection  from  cold  or  storm.  Through  extreme  effort 
we  succeeded  in  building  a  structure  36x40  feet  and  finishing  it  to  the 
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extent  of  making  it  serviceable.  It  is  built  as  an  addition  to  one  of 
the  barns  and  may  be  converted  to  barn  use  at  any  time. 

In  the  north  half  of  the  dairy  building,  we  have  put  in  partitions 
to  make  the  space  serve  a  better  purpose.  One  part  is  being  fitted  for 
a  testing  and  general  dairy  laboratory.  Another  part  will  be  used  for 
separator    room    and    the    balance    for    store    room. 

The  building  at  the  green-house  has  been  reshingled,  repainted,  re- 
paired inside  and  converted  into  class  and  laboratory  room  for  horti- 
culture. 

The  office  and  laboratory  rooms  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  have 
ugly  overhauled  and  aseptic  conditions  provided  for  research  work. 

The  office  and  laboratory  rooms  of  pathology  and  bateriology  have 
been  repaired,  making  better  work  possible. 

The  other-  rooms  in  that  building  have  been  repaired.  Desperate 
conditions  have  forced  us  to  forego  other  necessities  in  order  to  repair. 
Floor  joists  were  rotted  off,  partitions  sunken  and  more  or  less  foul 
conditions   existed. 

A  considerable  expense  will  have  to  be  put  upon  the  chemical  labora- 
tory rooms  in  order  to  de  reliable  work  in  the  future.  A  still  larger  ex- 
pense upon  the  agricultural  building  seems  unavoidable,  owing  to  poor 
construction  and  the  imperative  need  of  room  to  care  for  the  classes. 

The  increase  in  equipment  of  the  Serum  Plant  during  the  year 
has  been  considerable  and  the  efficiency  and  output  increased  accord- 
ingly.    The  plant  has  been  operated  with  marked  efficiency. 

Equipment. — Substantial  increase  in  equipment  in  the  different  de- 
partments has  been  made  from  small  funds  derived  from  laboratory 
fees.  Such  expenditures  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  in  perma- 
nent  apparatus   rather  than   materials. 

Some  good  livestock  has  been  added  to  the  herd.  Moderate  addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  from  a  badly  demoralized  condition 
to  one  of  real  efficiency  and  popularity. 

Substantial  additions  to  equipment  for  Experiment  Station  work 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  We  regard  this  as  our  strongest 
year's  work  in  the  Station,  due  to  the  same  condition  that  has  made 
stronger  teaching  work  possible. 

We  have  applied  the  "written  project  basis"  plan  to  all  of  our  work, 
thereby  reducing  ineffective  work  to  a  minimum.  In  other  words,  pre- 
venting lost  motion  and  waste.  All  work  has  been  more  definitely 
organized. 

A  complete  report  for  the  Experiment  Station  will  be  required  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal -year;  therefore,  only  general  statements  have 
been  made  in  this  report. 

Extension  Service. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Dean  and 
faculty  of  the  College  have  been  much  relieved  from  extension  work, 
a   large   service   in   extension  has  been   rendered    during  the   year 

Following  is  a  summary  of  extension  and  extramural  activities  of 
the   staff. 
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Days 

Extension      lectures      given 460  3ro 

Demonstrations  given —  37  37 

Consultations  held 30  50 

Total  meetings  and   lectures 547  397 

The  above  may  be  regarded  as  definite  contributions  to  the  extension 
service.     Further  extramural  activities  are  as  follows : 

Inspection  of  diseases  and  troubles 157 

Clinical  and  chemical  specimens  examined 140 

Hogs  immunized   more  than 7000 

.  Stories  and  articles  prepared  for  the  press 137 

Circulars  and  reports  prepared 16 

Station  bulletins  prepared,  a  part  of  which  have  not 

been     printed 7 

For  the  purpose  of  self-improvement,  nineteen  visits  have  been  made 
by  members  of  the  staff  to  universities  and  technical  institutions  and 
conventions  of  technical  and  semi-technical  societies. 

Needs  of  the  College  and  Station. — It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  future  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  mention  briefly 
its  needs.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  institution  is  at  this  time  facing  two 
very  large  wants,  either  of  which  is  capable  of  preventing  normal  growth 
of  the  institution  and  both  combined  create  a  truly  serious  condition. 

Probably  the  most  serious  need  is  that  of  land.  Not  only  do  we 
feel  the  need  very  strongly,  but  experience  has  shown  that  no  institution 
of  this  kind  has  progressed  without  a  substantial  farm.  A  good  farm 
with  good  work  done  upon  it  does  more  to  inspire  the  staff,  the  student 
body,  and  the  general  public  than  any  other  one  visible  thing  about 
the  institution.  Land  constitutes  a  substantial  foundation  for  future 
possibilities.  In  the  light  of  what  other  institutions  have,  it  would  not 
seem  extravagant  to  say  the  institution  should  own  one  thousand  acres 
of  good  land.  Five  hundred  acres  seems  the  lowest  mark  that  should 
be  set  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  other  great  need  is  a  building  to  supply  adequate  space  for  class 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  Station  and  College  work.  We  scarcely  know 
how  to  accommodate  the  students  we  now  have.  Several  of  our  work- 
ing rooms  are  really  "makeshifts."  Small  office  rooms  in  five  or  more 
instances  are  used  also  for  class  rooms.  We  are  entirely  without  any 
possible  space  for  a  student  laboratory  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.  But 
the  rooms  we  have  are  very  small  and  our  immediate  problem  is  how 
to  care  for  an  increased  attendance.  The  faculty  is  working  well  under 
handicaps.  The  student  body  shows  a  fine  spirit.  A  healthy  growth  is 
expected  by  all.  Last  year  the  increase  in  attendance  of  men  alone  was 
over  20  per  cent.  This  year  the  increase  (men  alone)  was  over  38 
per  cent.  With  a  like  increase  the  coming  year,  our  situation  will  begin 
to  be  serious  from  the  standpoint  of  space  alone.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
our  attendance  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  two  years.  We  shall  hope 
that  our  needs  will  be  met. 

If  suitable  land  and  buildings  can  be  provided  for  the  institution, 
it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  its  growth  will  be  rapid. 

Martin    Nf.lson, 
Dean    of   the    College   of   Agriculture    and    Director   of   the    Experiment 

Station. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  1915-16. 


To  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

University  of  Arkansas. 
Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Education  for  the  academic  year  just  closing.  In  many  ways,  it  has  been 
a  profitable  year,  not  alone  in  growth  but  also  in  strength.  The  enroll- 
ment this  year  over  last  year  showed  a  growth  of  79  per  cent. 

New  courses  in  college  work  have  been  offered  by  members  of  the 
faculty  in  keeping  with  new  movements  in  the  educational  world;  one 
of  them,  vocational  training  for  girls,  taught  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  of  such 
a  character  as  to  bring  the  published  commendation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  Three  or  four  new  correspondence  courses  have 
been  prepared  during  the  year,  and  62  persons  have  taken  courses  by 
correspondence  in  various  lines  in  Education  during  the  year. 

During  the  past  year,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Education  have  appeared  on  the  annual  programs  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  Ohio  State  Asso- 
ciation, the  Oklahoma  Association,  the  Southwest  Iowa  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Western  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Industry  and  Education,  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Training  of  Rural  Teachers.  Four  weeks  have  been 
given  to  the  visiting  of  high  schools  on  behalf  of  the  University.  A 
large  share  of  the  lectures  given  this  past  winter  as  lyceum  numbers 
have  been  by  members  of  the  faculty  01  the  School  of  Education.  We 
have  also  contributed  regularly  at  least  one  article  a  month  to  the 
Arkansas  Teacher.  We  are  planning  to  conduct  -at  least  six  county  in- 
stitutes this  summer. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Carroll,  Professor  Ripley  and  Professor  Mari- 
noni,  the  members  of  the  education  faculty  took  care  of  the  Summer 
School  of  1915,  which  was  consequently  largely  made  up  of  either  pro- 
fessional or  review  courses.  Practice  teaching  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Summer  School.  The  attendance  fell  off  slightly  from  the 
high  water  mark  of  the  year  before  but  there  were  few  calls  for  college 
work  that  was  not  offered.  The  members  of  the  education  faculty 
taught  seven  hours  a  day  each  and  expect  to  do  the  same  this  summer, 
when  domestic  economy  and  manual  training  will  be  added  if  there  is  a 
sufficient  demand  for  them. 

The  recommendation  bureau  in  charge  oi"  Professor  Jordan  last' 
year  placed  practically  all  the  L.  I.  graduates,  all  the  degree  graduates 
who  had  had  practice  teaching,  and  several  others  besides.  This  year 
the  correspondence  has  been  much  greater  but  it  has  been  much  harder 
to  find  good  places  for  the  increased  number  of  applicants  because  of 
serious  financial  stringency  in  which  all  our  public  schools  find  them- 
selves. We  could  place  all  our  good  product  in  other  states  at  good 
salaries  if  it  seemed  proper  to  deprive  Arkansas  of  the  few  trained 
teachers  she  has. 

This  year  five  seniors  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in   Education,  and   44   others   their  L.   I.   certificates.     Next   year   there 
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will  be  from  90  to  100  demanding  practice  teaching.  This  will  make 
necessary  the  employment  of  another  critic  teacher  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  employ  Mrs.  O.  B.  Sears  for  the  coming  year  only, 
for  this  work. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  in  addition  to  its  teaching  duties  it 
can  be  of  direct  service  to  the  school  systems  of  the  state.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  for  the  University  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Tests  and 
Standards,  for  instance,  so  that  any  particular  city  or  town  could  find 
out  succinctly  just  where  it  stands  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
etc.  Sooner  or  later  the  better  cities  of  the  state  will  desire  a  survey 
of  their  schools,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  University  to  un- 
dertake just  that  service  for  them.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  with  a 
growth  in  a  year  of  79  per  cent  in  number  of  students  the  college 
classes  of  the  various  instructors  have  swelled  out  of  all  due  proportions, 
and  that  no  additional  work  can  be  taken  up.  The  number  doing  proc- 
tice  teaching  alone  next  year  will  be  almost  twice  what  it  has  been  this, 
and  that  alone  will  work  the  present  force  to  the  limit  without  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  college  courses.  As  soon  as  possible  Professor 
Jordan  at  least  should  be  relieved  of  all  Training  School  duties  and 
allowed  to  concentrate  on  college  work. 

Should  the  amendment  for  the  12-mill  tax  carry,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Training  High  School  to  have  a  larger  force  of  teachers 
or  we  can  by  no  means  keep  up  the  pace  that  will  be  then  set  by-  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  Running  an  entire  high  school  with  only 
one  critic  teacher  shouid  be  left  only  to  the  imagination  and  not  at- 
tempted in  a  world  of  reality. 

J.    R.  Jewell, 
Dean   of   the   School  of   Education. 


REPORT   OF   THE    DEAN    OF    THE   MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT,  1915-16. 


President  J.  C.  Futrall, 

University  of  Arkansas. 
Dear  Sir : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following- 
report  : 

Enrollment. — Number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  session  1915-16,  91 ; 
1916-17,  62.  Estimated  enrollment  of  the  summer  school,  June,  1917,  will 
probably  bring  the  total  enrollment  for  this  session  up  to  100. 

With  the  adoption  of  advanced  preliminary  entrance  requirements, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the  medical 
students  all  over  the  country.  But  the  low  level  apparently  has  been 
reached,  and  there  now  seems  to  be  a  small  increase  in  the  attendance. 
What  has  been  lost  in  quantity  has  been  made  up  in  quality. 

There  are  nearly  seventy  students,  residents  of  Arkansas,  attending 
medical  schools  in  other  states.  With  the  present  favorable  outlook  for 
increased  clinical  facilities  a  large  majority  of  the  students  will  remain 
in  the  state  for  their  medical  education.     Arkansas  must  offer  her  pros- 
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pective  medical  students  advantages  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  ad- 
joining states. 

Folsom  Clinic. — A  contract  has  been  let  by  the  Medical  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  "Isaac  Folsom  Clinic" 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  under  which  a  donation  of 
$25,000  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Folsom  of  Lonoke.  This  clinic 
will  become  the  dispensary  of  the  Medical  School  and  when  completed 
and  equipped  will  go  far  toward  increasing  the  clinical  facilities  of  the 
School.  Sufficient  funds  have  been  reserved  with  which  to  equip  an 
X-ray  laboratory,  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  clinical  departments. 

Hygiene  Laboratory. — Under  the  provisions  of  Act  36,  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1913,  the  laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Chemistry 
of  the  Medical  School  constitute  the  state  hygiene  laboratory.  Notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  sufficient  trained  help,  Dr.  Shipp,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  some  remarkable  results.  _  As 
an  evidence  of  the  activities  of  this  laboratory,  the  following  examina- 
tions have  been  made  in  1916  and  reports  mailed  out  to  those  who  sent 
in  specimens : 

Blood  for  malaria  and  typhoid 603 

Sputum   for   tuberculosis ^ 428 

'    Feces   for  intestinal  parasites 133 

Animal  brains  for  rabies 69 

Milk  for  purity 6 

Throat  culture  for  suspected  diphtheria 100 

Miscellaneous     335 

Grand  total  number  of  specimens  examined 1,799 

If  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  is  to  be  above 
question,  additional  trained  assistants  must  be  provided  and  the  next 
General  Assembly  should  not  let  one  of  the  state's  most  important 
educational,  and  public  health  agencies  suffer  for  want  of  sufficient 
assistants  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  examinations  made,  12,190  doses 
of  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  made  for  free 
distribution  through  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  Pasteur  treatment 
for  the  prevention  of  rabies  has  been  administered  free  to  persons  in  the 
Folsom  Clinic  of  the  Medical  School.  The  hygiene  laboratory  furnishes 
abundant  pathological  material  for  teaching  purposes  of  which  students 
are  free  to  avail  themselves. 

Library. — The  library  is  far  from  being  complete,  but  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  within  the  last  year.  Notable  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Clegg  of  Siloam  Springs  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
Westerfield  of  Conway.  Complete  bound  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  installed.  It  will  require 
at  least  three  thousand  dollars  additional  expenditure  to  bring  the  library 
up  to  an  accredited  standard. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Morgan  Smith, 
Dean    of   the    Medical    Department. 
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POSSIBILITIES    FOR    GENERAL    EXTENSION    WORK    IN 

ARKANSAS. 
By  B.  C  Riley. 

Arkansas  is  in  that  stage  of  her  development  when  she  could  profit 
greatly  by  having  in  connection  with  her  State  University  a  General 
Extension  Division  (Department  of  Public  Service),  as  found  in  many 
other  states,  to  cooperate  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  doing 
work  in  the  towns  that  the  agricultural  forces  cannot  do  but  helping 
to  make  the  agricultural  work  more  effective.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  holp  our  people  organize  and  cooperate  so  that  with  the  agen- 
cies at  their  command  they  can  better  conserve  and  utilize  their  energy 
and  money  in  solving  the  numerous  problems  confronting  them  and 
for  personal  and  community  betterment.  The  activities  of  a  General 
Extension  Division,  which  might  be  carried  on  in  part  by  one  who 
could  organize  and  direct  the  work  in  and  out  of  the  University,  could 
be  divided  into  two  Divisions  : 

(i)  Extension  teaching  which  should  include  only  correspondence 
study  and  club  study  and  lectures. 

(2)  Community  Welfare  Service  which  might  include  collecting  and 
lending  package  libraries,  exhibits  and  lantern  slides;  compiling,  writ- 
ing and  publishing  informational  circulars,  bulletins  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles; organizing  and  directing  institutes,  surveys,  conferences,  discussion 
leagues  and  communtiy  centers;  and  giving  cooperative  assistance  to 
clubs,  civic   societies,   public  boards   and  other   community   agencies. 

Activities  of  a  General  Extension  Division  outlined. 

1.    Extension  Teaching. 

a.  Correspondence  Study : 

Correspondence  courses  have  been  offered  for  some  time  to  adults 
who  desire  more  education  or  for  young  people  who  wish  to  make 
further  preparation  for  their  work  or  college  or  university  entrance. 
These  courses  should  become  more  popular  in  the  state  because  com- 
mercial correspondence  schools  have  long  seen  a  demand  for  work  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  satisfied  to  their  own  profit.  In  fact,  with 
the  demand  for  better  teachers  and  employees  in  every  line  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  only  justified  but  in  a  sense  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  this  kind  of  work  with  less  expense  to  the  student  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  educational  efficiency.  To  do  effective  correspondence  work 
the  University  must  not  only  offer  the  courses  but  acquaint  young  peo- 
ple with  the  fact  that  they  are  offered  and  through  a  director  or  central 
agency  the  right  kind  of  inquiries  and  literature  could  be  sent  out  and 
field  work  done.  In  this  way  the  courses  could  be  carefully  selected  and 
adapted  to  the  student's  need  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
instructor   could   be   maintained. 

b.  Club   Study : 

At  this  time  the  club  women  of  Arkansas  are  turning  their  attention 
from  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  Early  Egypt  and  Ancient  Greece, 
which  are  cultural  but  individual  and  not  social,  to  Public  Welfare  Work. 
They  realize  the  importance  of  knowing  and  solving  the  social  problems 
that  affect  ocmmunity  welfare  and  happiness  and  are  ready  to  take  up 
the    study   of    Civic    Improvement.    Public    Health,    Conservation    of    the 
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Child,  Recreation,  etc.  I  believe  that  these  women  should  be  supplied 
with  outlined  programs  along  these  lines  which  they  could  follow  in  their 
club  work.  The  material  for  these  outlines  and  reference  material 
help  these  women  could  easily  be  collected  and  compiled  through  a  cen- 
tral agency.  In  addition,  Community  Institutes,  Health  Weeks,  or  Con- 
ferences and  other  programs  mentioned  elsewhere  might  be  put  on 
through  these  clubs.  The  result  and  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be 
over  estimated. 

c.  Extension  Lectures : 

With  a  small  and  overworked  faculty  it  would  not  be  best  to  at- 
tempt to  give  lectures  of  technical  and  strictly  informational  character  in 
series  before  classes  and  club  study  students  at  a  distance  from  the 
University  but  through  the  extension  service  it  would  be  well  to  sched- 
ule occasionally  and  at  convenient  times  the  faculty  members  who  could 
give  lectures  of  a  definite  educational  nature  singly  for  special  groups 
such  as  commercial  clubs,  literary  societies  and  institutes  or  lectures  of  a 
general  educational  and  inspirational  value  for  audiences  such  as  attend 
commencement  exercises,  conventions,  holiday  programs  and  possibly  lyce- 
um  courses.  The  most  effective  lecture  work  could  be  done,  however,  by 
making  special  arrangements  with  the  prominent  doctors,  lawyers,  school 
men  as  well  as  many  prominent  women  who  would  lecture  before  con- 
ferences, institutes,  and  business  mens'  clubs  or  womens'  clubs.  A  great 
list  of  talent,  I  believe,  could  be  made  up  in  this  way  following  the  plan 
of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Indiana  University  and  the  Indiana 
State  Library  Commission.  These  speakers  could  be  listed,  routed  and 
supplied  for  various  occasions  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  extension 
work.  They  would  give  their  services  free  at  specified  times  to  persons, 
clubs  or  communities  willing  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses. 

d.  Vocational  Industrial   Training    Through   Extension : 

It  might  be  possible  to  organize  three  or  four  classes  in  the  State 
similar  to  those  formerly  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  Fort  Smith  and  Argenta.  -These  classes  should  be  or- 
ganized in  such  a  way  as  to  give  work  that  would  appeal  to  a  par- 
ticular group  or  trade,  and  the  instruction  should  be  confined  to  certain 
definite  phases  of  the  work  represented  by  that  trade.  Classes  might 
be  organized  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  in  such  subjects  as  shop 
arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  sketching.  This  work  would 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  money  because  the 
commercial  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A's  or  other  organizations  already  established 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  the  hall  rent  and  the  class  organized 
would  be  expected  to  furnish  enough  money  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  man  directing  the  class  as  frequently  as  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  visit  them.  I  would  not  advise  such  classes  being  organized  for  Uni- 
versty  credit.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the 
instructor  to  visit  the  classes  and  get  them  started  and  keep  in  touch  with 
them  thereafter  largely  through  correspondence.  The  class  could  be 
guided  by  a  practical  man  in  each  community  who  would  be  willing  to 
supervise  the  class  periods. 

2.     Community  Welfare: 

There  are  many  ways  that  a  General  Extension  Division  could  assist 
the  people  of  the  state  and  disseminate  general  education.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  develop  any  elaborate  or  costly  scheme  or 
system.     All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  use  the  agencies  commonly 
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found  in  practically  all  of  our  communities.  It  should  be  the  object  of 
the  Extension  Service  not  only  to  aid  these  agencies  individually  but  to 
organize  and  use  them  collectively  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
The  schools,  the  churches,  lodges,  government,  home  and  dominant  busi- 
ness interests  must  enter  into  the  development  of  any  kind  of  program 
for  community  development:  consequently,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ex- 
tension Division  to  have  a  representative  who  will  know  the  available 
agencies  of  our  communities  and  can  organize  them.  In  addition,  he 
must  know  from  first-hand  information  the  needs  of  the  people  of  any 
community  before  he  can  attempt  to  help  them  or  do  any  effective  work. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  problems  of  geography  and  history  no 
less  than  economics  and  sociology  enter  into  and  affect  the  state  wide 
application  of  extension  service. 

The  extension  work  as  outlined  by  any  University  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  definite  ends  in  view  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  I  believe 
that  through  the  medium  of  cooperation  of  local  organizations  on  the 
one  hand  and  through  the  adoption  and  working  out  of  definite  policies 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the  proposed  Extension  Service  on 
the  other  the  possibilities  for  future  public  service  through  extension 
are  enormous.  Some  Community  Welfare  activities  that  might  be  car- 
ried on  in  Arkansas  are  listed  below : 

a.  Package  Libraries : 

By  compiling  a  number  of  package  libraries  on  present  day  questions 
much  service  could  be  rendered  to  schools  and  club  women  and  small 
town  librarians.  The  material  for  these  package  libraries  could  be  se- 
cured from  donated  magazines  and  newspapers  and  could  be  of  such 
nature  that  the  information  contained  would  not  be  easily  secured  from 
any  other  source.  To  do  this  work  a  clipping  bureau  for  gathering  news 
and  information  might  be  established  by  the  Extension  Service.  If  the 
bureau  was  affiliated  in  the  right  way  with  the  proper  departments  of 
the  University  the  work  might  be  considered  elementary  research  or 
reference  work.  It  might  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  through  the 
school  of  education  to  have  the  librarian  direct  the  work  of  compiling 
and  classifying  the  material  for  which  students  might  get  credit. 
Through  the  Extension  Service  inquiries  could  be  answered  and  the 
package  libraries  circulated.  Parcel  post  charges  on  circulating  package 
libraries  could  be  paid  b}'  the  borrowers. 

b.  Visual  Instruction  : 

Work  in  visual  instruction  could  be  organized  and  put  into  effect 
by  one  who  would  have  time  to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  agencies 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  and  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
correspondence  with  interested  parties  throughout  the  state  who  might 
benefit  from  the  work.  For  visual  instruction,  a  collection  of  postcards, 
prints  of  recognized  works  of  art  and  lantern  slides  would  have  to  be 
secured  and  films  borrowed.  Art  loans  could  be  secured  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  proper  commercial  agencies  while  railways  and  various 
manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  furnish  lantern  slides.  Films  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  Bureau  of  Economics  at  Washington  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  motion  picture  men  of  the  state  these  films  along 
with  free  lectures  given  by  men  often  sent  out  through  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Economics  and  other  agencies  would  do  much  for  popular 
education  in  the  state.  This  service  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  schools 
and  clubs  of  the  state.     No  charge  would  be  made  for  the  service  except 
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to   pay   for   the   transportation    of    materials    and   the   cost    of    replacing 
broken  slides  or  damaged  materials. 

c.  Bulletins  and  Newspaper  Articles: 

A  part  of  the  general  extension  work  should  be  compiling,  writing 
and  publishing  informational  circulars,  bulletins  and  newspaper  articles. 
The  director  of  general  extension  probably  should  have  charge  of  the 
publicity  work  not  only  for  the  University  proper  but  for  the  agricultural 
extension  division.  This  could  be  done  by  the  proper  cooperation  with 
the  various  University  agencies,  I  believe,  and  still  permit  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  the  other  activities.  I  find  that  schools  offering  courses 
in  journalism  like  the  Ohio  State  University  offer  practically  nothing 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  journalism  which  might  be 
termed  technical  except  news  collecting  and  news  writing.  However,  they 
require  during  these  first  two  years  a  course  in  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics, American  History  (History  of  the  United  States)  and  one  in 
political  science  (Government  in  the  United  States.)  I  believe  that  by 
organizing  a  corps  of  student  reporters  and  news  writers  the  University 
publicity  work  could  be  done  effectively  and  satisfactorily  if  properly 
directed  and  the  students  would  get  credit  for  their  work.  If  it  is  not 
advisable  to  offer  these  students  courses  which  might  be  called  journal- 
ism, a  limited  amount  of  credit  might  be  given  those  who  are  interested 
and  want  to  learn  the  elements  of  newspaper  work  for  work  they  may  do 
on  the  University  publications  and  for  the  extension  publicity  bureau  pro- 
vided that  such  work  is  elected  as  regular  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Rhetoric  and  is  done  under  the  cooperative  direction  or  supervision  of 
a  member  of  that  department  and  the  Extension  Service.  Such  credit 
as  at  other  universities  should  be  applied  toward  the  B.  A.  degree.  This 
would  enable  some  students  to  later  attend  a  recognized  School  of 
Journalism  and,  undoubtedly,  obtain  their  degree  in  journalism  without 
loss  of  time. 

d.  Public  Discussion : 

Much  work  could  be  done  along  this  line  to  assist  debating  societies, 
civic  discussion  clubs  and  literary  clubs  by  giving  suggestions  as  to  or- 
ganization and  method  of  procedure.  By  cooperating  with  the  libraries 
of  the  State,  topics  for  debates,  themes  tand  orations  could  be  recom- 
mended, suggestions  for  club  programs  given  and  bibliographies  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  supplied.  The  High  School  Discussion  League  could  be 
pushed  more  vigorously  and  Extension  Debates,  intercollegiate  debates 
and  oratorical  contests  could  be  promoted  more  effectively  through  one 
central  office  and  much  could  be  done  to  popularize  the  work. 

e.  Lyceum  Courses  and  Chaulauquas : 

The  Extension  Division  could  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  talent  and 
help  school  men  and  entertainment  committees  secure  lyceum  courses 
at  a  great  reduction  in  cost  (about  40  per  cent.)  Money  thus  saved 
could  be  used  for  local  libraries,  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture, 
home  economics,  etc.,  or  utilized  to  further  extension  activity  by  the  local 
committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  Service.  It  also  would 
be  possible  to  cooperate  with  the  Chautauqua  committees  in  purchasing 
talent  or  developing  programs  like  a  few  presented  in  the  State  last 
summer  which  were  somewhat  similar  to  Minnesota's  University  Weeks 
or  Wisconsin's  University  Chaulauquas.  On  these  programs  health 
and  agricultural  lectures  could  be  given  and  local  talent  for  debates  and 
dramatics  used.  If  time  permitted,  lectures  and  scientific  demonstrations 
could  be  given  by  faculty  members  or  others  while  the  service  of  con- 


cert  companies  and  readers  could  be  purchased  through  the  Extension 
Service  by  the  committees  from  commercial  bureaus  at  a  moderate  cost. 
The  saving  made  for  the  Chautauqua  committees  would  enable  them 
to  pay  the  expense  of  all  University  talent  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
en their  programs  materially.  Where  such  aid  is  given,  the  programs 
.  could  be  called  University   Weeks. 

f.  Community  Center  Development : 

Through  commercial  clubs,  parent  and  teacher  associations  and 
women's  clubs,  the  community  center  idea  could  be  urged  for  a  wider 
use  of  the  schools  and  greater  town  success.  Institutes  could  be  or- 
ganized and  directed.  These  institutes  might  be  similar  to  Indiana's 
Community  Institutes  or  Michigan's  Health  Week  Programs..  Home 
leaders  could  be  used  to  do  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  Physicians, 
lawyers,  school  teachers  and  especially  the  club  women  with  leisure  time 
could  be  awakened  to  their  opportunities  and  form  a  committee  for  de- 
veloping a  program  along  any  line  of  especial  interest.  Public  health 
might  be  discussed  along  with  education,  moral  and  civic  improvement. 
The  lectures  might  be  formal  or  informal :  followed  by  discussion.  Busi- 
ness men  might  be  brought  togetiier  for  discussion  of  pure  water,  disposal 
of  sewage,  better  roads,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  a  discussion  of  agricultural 
and  home  prosperity  and  much  community  good  might  be  derived  from 
such   organized   effort. 

g.  Municipal  Reference  and  General  Information  Service: 

At  a  great  many  universities  there  has  been  established  a  municipal 
reference  bureau  which  is  a  bureau  of  municipal  research  attempting  to 
do  for  city  officials  and  public  spirited  citizens  what  the  Legislative 
Reference  Library  does  for  Legislators.  With  the  limited  faculty  at 
the  command  of  the  University,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish such  a  bureau.  However,  by  cooperating  with  the  Departments 
of  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Engineering,  the  work  of  these 
Departments  could  be  projected  out  into  the  State  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  a  great  public  service  by  giving  expert  advice  and  possibly 
bv  doing  some  inspection  work.  This  work  could  be  done  in  a  non- 
partisan way,  giving  simply  facts  impartially  and  without  argument. 
Through  it,  questions  concerning  sanitation,  water  works  and  other 
public  utilities  and  possibly  city  charters,  franchises,  etc.,  could  be  taken 
up.  Much  of  the  information  furnished  might  be  obtained  by  students 
doing  research  or  reference  work  under  faculty  direction,  the  Extension 
Division  acting  simply  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  information. 

The  Service  could  not  only  furnish  information  through  the  means 
at  the  command  of  the  University,  but  it  could  put  the  inquirer  in  touch 
with  other  agencies  throughout  the  country  which  he  probably  knows 
little  or  nothing  about.  Prominent  among  the  agencies  from  which 
valuable  information  could  be  collected  or  to  which  inquiries  could  be 
referred  are  the  various  bureaus  connected  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Marine  Hospital  and  Public  Health 
Service  are  also  a  great  source  of  information.  These  two  have  recently 
conducted  a  most  extensive  investigation  of  the  handling  of  milk 
throughout  throughout  the  country.  A  weekly  bulletin  is  issued  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  which  are  published  recent  laws,  municipal 
ordinances,  regulations  for  bureaus  of  health,  questions  governing  health 
matters,  common  nuisances,  quarantine  laws,  methods  of  collection  of 
garbage,  sewage,  etc.  Other  information  which  should  be  disseminated 
throughout  the  State  could  be  collected  through  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Standards,  etc. 
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